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a7 CANKER OF THE MOUTH ~} 


@G- Sore mouth from canker, ulcerated or sore throat, pain in the breast 
bone, are speedily cured by a few doses of BRANDRETH’S PILLS.— 
‘These unpleasant and painful complaints are all cured by purifying the 
bleod. 

Seven years have nearly elapsed since the Brandreth Pills were first 
introduced by Dector Benjamin Brandreth, into the United States, and he 
is happy to say that they are still in favor with the American public, and 
that their reputation is still on the increase. 

It is scarcely necessary for Dr. Brandreth to assure his friends that he 

continues his unremitting care and personal aitention in the manufactur- 
ng department of the Brandreth Pill ; or that they are entirely free from 
Chemical or Mineral preparations ; these facts being well known and un- 
derstood to be so. While Mercury and Bleeding, and other deleterious 
remedies are becoming more and more unpopular, the Brandreth Pills are 
extending the sphere of their usefulness by the appreciation of a gene- 
rous public. 

It is now well understood how much disorders of the mind depend fur 
their cure upon a due attention to the body. 1t is now understoed how 
infinitely valuable is that medicine which will remove morbid accumula- 
tions without weakening the bodily powers. It is now understood that 
there is a reciprocal influence between the mind andthe body. It is now 
‘understood that purging with the Brandreth Pills will remove melancho- 
ly, and that even insanity is cured by perseveringly using them. It is 
now understood how much domestic happiness depends upon the healthy 
condition of the digestive organs. 

It is now well known that the Brandreth Pills have cured thousands o 
hopeless and helpless persons, even when the first physicians had pro- 
nounced them beyond all human means of relief. It is now netonly well 
known that the Brandreth Pills do cure, but itis also understood how 
they cure ; that it is by their purifying effect on the blood that they restore 
the body to health. 


-TO THOSE WHOSE OCCUPATIONS TEND TO PRO. 
DUCE OR AGGRAVATE DISEASE, 


This class of individuals is very numerous. They are those who work 
im an unhealthy atmosphere. Printers, workmen in feather stores, stone- 
cutters, bakers, white lead manufacturers, are all more or less subject to 
disease according to their strength of constitution. The only method to 
prevent disease, is the occasional use of a medicine which abstracts from 


_ the circulation all deleterious humors, and expels them by the bowels.— 


Tenics inauy form are injurious, as they only put off the evil day to make 
it more fatal. Tbe use of Brandreth’s Pills will insure health, because 
they take all impure matters out of the blood, and the body is not weak. 
ened but strengtheeed by their operation, for these invaluahle Pills do 
not force, but they assist nature, and are not opposed, but harmonize with 
her. 


TO EDITORS LITERARY AND PROFESSIONAL MEN 
AND THE CLERGY. 


All individuals whoae habits are sedentary, are liable to costiveness, 
which if not removed by a mild and invigorating purgative, will occasion 
the most dangerous appearances of disease. It is this cause which makes 
literary, professional mep, editors, store keepers, and all whose minds are 
deeply engaged, and whose bodies have little exercise, so subject to 
“ stone in the gall bladder.” 


This, teo often fatal disease, commences with irregular bowels, pain at 
the PIT OF THE sToMACH, often extending to the back ; frequent vo mit 
ings on any unusual exertion, the dejections from the bowels often white, 
the pain at the stomach sometimes extending to the liver, and when the 
bowels are very costive, spreading even to the region of the heart. 


These symptoms will all be removed by being careful to take three or 
four of Brandreth’s Pills, whenever there is the least disposition to costive- 


needful, even more. This practice will cure the disease even after the 
stone is formed. For the blood is purified by the use of this valuable me- 
dicine, and, as the bile is secreted from the blood, when that is pure, it is 
impossible for the bile to form any further deposite in the gall bladder. 
The Brandreth Pills purify the blood, make that Fluid of Life to circulate 
freely, producing health inevery organ ; dislodge biliary calculi, and jaun- 
dice, and cure other affections from organic obstructions. 

Thor is a large class of females in this city who from their continued 
sitting, to which their occupations oblige them, are affected with costive- 
ness, which gives rise to palpitation at the heart on the least exertion? 
sense of heaviness extending over the whole head, intolerance of light 
and sound, an inability of fixing the attention to any mental operations; 
rambling in the bowels, sometimes a sense of suffocation, especially after 





ness, and when the pains are severe, four or five should be used; and if | 


| 
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meals when any exertion is ised, as going quickly up stairs; temple 
fickle ; these are symptoms which yield at once to a few doses of the 
Brandreth Pilis. The occasional use of this medicine would save a deal 
of trouble and years of suffering. One, or two, or even three of the Bran- 
dreth Pills just before dinner, are ofien found highly beneficial; many use 
tnem very advantageously in this way ; they aid and assist digestion, re- 
store the bowels toa proper condition, enliven the spirits, impart.a clear- 
ness to the comhlexion, purify the blood, nnd promote a general feeling 
of health and happiness. 


The tollowing testimonials are respectfully presented to the public. 

Six citizens of Middletown, Ct., say: 

We, the undersigned, having used Dr. Brandreth’s eelehrated Vegetable 
Universal Pills for various diseases, not only recommend them to the pub- 
lic as the best_purifierof the blood, and the safest purgative for the body, 
but we do cheerfully recommend them to all persons laboring under chro- 
nic nervous affections, and all other complaints arising from weakly cen- 


stitutions. 
E. CLARK, 
SAMUEL BRIGHAM, 
CHANCEY BRAINERD, 
JAMES C. BEEBE, 
EZRA CHADWICK, 


HORACE JOHNSON. 
Middletown, Augest 16, 1837, 


FEVER AND AGUE. 

Mr. Jedediah Platt, of Middletown, Ct., says: 

Gents.—By the use of Dr. Brandreth’s Vogetable Universal Pills, I am 
fully satisfied that I was cured last fall of a Fever and Ague, I can 
cheerfully recommend the use ef them to the public, not only for the 
Fever and Ague, but for many other diseases, having used them in my 
family for various complaints. JEDEDIAH PLATT. 

This letter following was addressed to my agent in Middletown. The 
immediately following also is from his report : 


About a year and a half ago, Iwas very severely afflicted with Fever 
and Ague, and after trying every thing that was recommended to me by 
the Faculty, I found I received no benefit by any thing I tried ; having 
heard Brandreth’s Pills would cure every thing, | purchased three double 
boxes in New York, and two small ones of you. I first began with two 
ata dose and finished with twenty, and after using them about a fortnight, 
I was entirely restored to health and have never had a return. Therefore 
full yay they will purify the blood, and remove all vitiated humors 
in the system, I cheerfully recommend them to the public asa safe and ef- 
ficient cure for the Fever and Ague. 

I am, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
H. H. CUNNINGHAM. 

ConsuMPTION CAUSED BY Worms.—Mrs. Talcot Camp, Durham, Ct., 
had been troubled, several yevrs, with pains in her side and breast, some- 
times with a very good appetite, and at others none. At last, being very 
much reduced, and her case considered desperate, was persuaded to make 
a trial of Brandreth’s Pills, which to the astonishment of all her friends, 
brought from her hundreds of worms of various sizes and shapes; she 
contiued to persevere with them, until she was restored to her usual 
health. 

Many other instaeces of persons having parted with worms, might here 
be introduced, but we have neither time nor space for details. 

EPiLepsy, OR Faciine Sickness.—We are happy to state that a 
young lady lady in this town, whose name we are not permitted to use, 
has been entirely cured of this dreadfal complaint, by the use of several 
boxes of Brandreth’s Pills. 

The appreciation of the Brandreth Pills in Missouri, is very highly sa- 
tisfactory. The signers of the four following communications, are gentle- 
inen of great respectability. 


BILIOUS FEVER CURED, 
St. Louis, April 28th, 1828. 

Gentlemen :—I should be committing a restriction upon my feelings of 
gratitude, and a dereliction of duty towards my fellow-citizens, did I not 

ive mg to the following cure effected by the use of Dr. BRAN- 

RETH’S PILLS, 

Several months since [ was visited with a very serious attack of Bilious 
Fever, which continued through a period of three months, increasing in 
severity with its duration. My digestive organs were very materially im- 
paired—a sallowness of complexion ensued, and a general debility over- 
spread the whole corporeal aystem. 

During the period of my illness, I made use of several Celebrated Spe- 
cifice, without deriving any benefit therefrom, and was ultimately induced 
by the celebrity of Dr. Brandreth’s Wills to test theirefficacy inmy almost 


hopeless case. : 
lam happy to inform you, and thereby the public at large, that by the 
use of yur Pills for only two weeks, my disease was entirely eradicated, 
and shat I am now in the enjoymentof as sound a state of health, as pre- 
vious to my affliction. 2 
t would beg further to 7 thata friend of mine who was seriously ef- 
fiicted a few days since with the same disorder, was induced by my re- 
commendation to try their effects. 1 am traly happy and fully justified ia 
asserting, that from his improved personal ap ce, and general invi- 
gorating sensations, that his speedy recovery is as certain and efficacious 


es myown. lam, very truly, yours, 
HENRY H. HARDBSTY. 
To Messrs. Tousey & Micuam, 
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A FURTHER 
ACQUAINTANCE WITH FOB, THE TAILOR, 


FROM THE NEW NOVEL, PUFFER HOPKKINS, IN ARCTURUS. 


There is very little further to tell the reader of the character of Fob, 
the tailor, than Putz here, closely copying the text that follows, lets us 
into immediately. What part he is to occupy in the development of the 
story is not yet seen, but we look upon this character as entirely an origi- 
nal one, the further progress of which will afford the author scope for 
some of the finest passes displayed in the tale. The simplicity and real 
nature of the scene from which the illustration is taken, depending upon 
natural incident and situation, without resort to cause or exaggerated 
adventure, are traits that the reader will dwell upon for himself. And 
now let the author speak for himself: 

It was in the peak of the Fork, even higher up than Puffer Hopkins, 
that Feb the tailor lodged, and there Puffer, ascending by ladder steps, 
one pleasant morning about this time, found him nestling like a barn- 
swallow, under the eaves, with his legs gathered under him, after the im- 
memorial fashion of the craft. 

The room which was occupied by Fob, was scarcely more than an angle 
in the roof: the ceiling was formed by the slope of the house-top, and it 
was lighted by a small dormer window which bulged out of the roof like 
an eye, and, being the only dormer in the neighborhood, stared boldly 
down into the yards and alleys adjacent. It enjoyed the further privilege, 
from its great elevation, of peering off beyond the river, into a pleasant 
country prospect, in the suburbs of Williamsburgh, and furnished many 
cheerful rural images to any one that looked forth. Besides this para- 
mount advantage of the dormer, there was within the apartment, a pair 
uf glass bottles on a small mantel garnished with sprigs of asparagus 
stuck in at the top; achain of birds’ eggs hung against the wall over the 
shelf; an old-fashioned clothes-press, very much broken up and debilita- 
ted, at the foot of a dwarf truckle-bed: parts of old spinning wheels, 
rusty stirrups and sur-cingles, the back of a mouldy and moth-eaten sad- 
die, and other ancient trumpery in a corner, and suspended at the win- 
dow, overlooking a pot of plants, a cage with a black-bird in it, busily 
engaged in passing up and down from a second-story perch to the ground- 
floor of his tenement. 

h Puffer had many times before visited the lodgings of the little 
tailor, he had not failed, each time, to express, by his manner at least, a 
degree of surprise and bewilderment at the peculiar appointments and 
furniture of the apartment. To come up out of the noisy and brawling 
street, where every thing was so harsh and city-like, into a little region, 
where every thing was quietly contrived tc call up remote places, with 
the thought of a life so different, so simple and pastoral, compared with 
the dull tumult below, was like magic, or playhouse jugglery; and such a 
feeling betrayed itself in the countenance of Puffer Hopkins. 

“You wonder I doubt not, to see this black-bird here—don't you?” 
said the tailor, detecting the question which Puffer’s looks had often asked 








before: ‘‘ What business have I with a black-bird, unless [ might fancy }, 


that I could catch the cut of a parson’s coat from the fashion of his deep 
sable feathers. That blackbird, sir, is to me and my opinions, what the 
best and portliest member of Co 3 is to the mind of this metropolis. 
He has come a great way out of ie anny, from the very fields where I 
was born, and where my childhood frolicked, to remind me of the happy 
hours I have passed, and the sweet dreams I have dreamt, in the very 
meadows where he and his brethren chattered on the dry branches of the 
ehestnut tree. He stands to me for those fields and all those hours and 
occasions of the past. Iam a fool for being so easily purchased to plea- 
sure: and sol am!” 

Puffer had ‘indicated by the attentive ear and glistening eyes with which 
he had regarded his poor neighbor, that, although a politician and crowd- 
bumter, he had yet something in his heart that answered these conceits of 
the fancy-stricken tailor. 

* This pot too, of worthless flowers,"’ continued Fob, “ my neighbors 
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every morning and evening, see me water them, and wonder how I can 
so waste my time. They see in it nothing but a few coarse weeds in a 
cheap earthen pot. I, and thank God for it, recognize in it the great, 
green wood where summer and I haunted when we were young, together. 
I hear in every breath that stirs them, the rustling of the noon-day wind, 
as it spake to me long ago, in a quiet nook of the old ancestral wood- 
side; and the pattering of the rain on their leaves renews the sound of 
that ancient brook, whose voice was like a prophet’s, to cheer and en- 
courage all that green region in its growth. From its banks these flow- 
ers were plucked and brought into this heart of humanity, to give me a 
thought at times of the good childhood that was buried by me long aga 
where they had their birth.” 


Puffer still listened and said not a word. 

“Oh how many delicious discoveries in the tall grass: how many 
stealthy approaches; how many swayings in perilous branches and mad 
antics in tree tops; how many boisterous pursuits of the young bird and 
lucky arrests of winged fugitives, resound and come back and repeat 
themselves in this speckled string of birds’ eggs hanging against the 
dingy wall!” 

As he spake, the large black eyes of the tailor grew more lustrous, 
and still the more from the tears which stole out and back again with 
the emotions that stirred him. 

Fob had scarcely finished his earnest declamation, when they heard 
creaking steps upon the stair, and in a minute or two while they listened, 
the deor was thrust open, and a person of no little consequence, if hig 
own countenance was to be taken as a commentary on his pretensions, 
came forward. He was a fine, sleek, well-fed gentleman, of a good 
middle stature, apparrelled as daintily and cleanly as one could wish; 
and judging by his jet black hair and whiskers which shone again with 
oil or some other ointment; his shapely and, well-cut coat which sat te 
his back like a supplementary skin; his pantaloons so straight and trim 
that the legs must needs move rectilinearly or not at all; his hat with its 
smooth, glossy nap; his boots quite as polished and serenely bright; and. 
the massy gold chain that stretched like an arc of promise over the 
azure heaven of the deep blue vest: judging, we say, by all these, 
this personage must have been the first favorite of all the guilds and 
craftsmen, whose business it is to prepare a gentleman for a promenade, 

“ Are those pants finished, Fob: I mean the superior, with open fronts 
and patent straps?" said the sleek visiter, swelling as he spake and 
staring over the little tailor’s head very fiercely, as if he meditated boring 
a couple of holes inthe wall beyond with his glances. ‘Curse it, sir, 
my buy sate up in the ware-house ‘till midnight, expecting you every 
moment. What do you think I’m made of,”’ he continued, dashing his 
elegant heel on the floor, “cast-iron or New Hampshire granite? Eh?’* 

“T worked, sir,” answered Fob, looking up timidly into the face of 
the sleek gentleman, “’till my needle grew so fine I could'nt see it: and 
by the time I had got down the right leg, the moon was set; my candles all 
burnt out, and I fell back on my lap-board, sir, and slept 'till dawn, whem 
I took up my last stitch with the rise of the sun. You shall have them 
by three this afternoon, if you'll be good enough to wait.” 

“Rot your slow fingers—do you call that work?” pursued the 
visiter. “Get ina new supply of lights, and keep it up all night— 
your wages would bear it. Here am I paying you at the extravagant 
rate of nine-pence an hour for your lator, and you grumble—do you?” 

“Ido not, sir,’ said Fob meekly, “I am satisfied, perfectly satis- 
fied. I'm bound to make clothes for gentlemen, and it pleases me to see 
gentlemen wear them, if they suit.” 

“Do you know, Fob, that it’s my private opinion,” continued the 
sleek visiter, “my private opinion, if you had fallen a corpse on that 
ba and had never got up again—it would have done you great 

onor. 

Fob assumed a puzzled look at this, as if he didn’t exactly fathom and 
comprehend how that could be. 

“I should like to know,” resumed the well-appareiled visiter, ‘‘ whe- 
ther it isn’t as creditable to a man to lose his life on a pair of patent- 
strapped, open-fronted pantaloons, as in a ditch with a ball in his head, 
or a great bagnet in his belly—tell me that, will you? If some man, you 
for instance, would only make a martyr of himself, in getting up a new- 
fangled coat, or a vest extraordinary, the craft of clothiers would make @ 
saint of him: overwork yourself, Fob, and be found by a coroner’s quest 
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FOB VISITED BY A MASTER TAILOR FROM BROADWAY. 


stone-dead, with the pattern griped in your hand, end I'll bury you 
at my ownexpense! "Gad I will—and that as soon as you choose !” 

To this pleasant proposition Fob made no answer, but smiled doubt- 
fully and glanced up at his bird in his cage, thinking perhaps he'd rather 
be black and idle, and in prison like him, than a feeble-bodied tailor, 
working for journeyman’s wages, with a delightful circle of calling ac- 
quaintance, like the gentleman there present, among Broadway masters 
and down-town clothing merchants. 

“Never mind that now,” said the master, “you may think of it. 

Don’t fail to run down at three with the pants on your arm: mark me 
now Fob,” and he shook his finger as he turned for the door. “I’ve got 
a wedding coat to give out to you, to be ready for Monday evening, so 
there may be a little light Sunday work for you. You needn’t put any 
button-holes in the coat-tails as you did once before, if you please. The 
blunder didn’t take with the fashionables, although it was quite original 
and fresh. Down by three, or I cut you off from our shop !’ 
+ With this solemn admonition and menace, the high and mighty master- 
“tailor from Broadway descended the narrow steps with great caution, and 
getting once again into the free and open street, and on a good level pave- 
ment, launched out into some of his finest paces, at which he was soon 
so well pleased as to begin smiling to himself, and kept on in both re- 
ereations, smiling and launching out, until he reached his shop-door, 
where he entered majestically in. 

After the Broadway master had departed, Fob laid aside his imple- 
ments and the garment he was busy on, and getting down from his lap 
board walked to the window, where he stood gazing earnestly out, be- 
yond the river, for several minutes. 

“‘T am sometimes surprised,” he at length said, returning and taking a 
seat on the ccyner of his board, while a little globule, that wonderfully 
resembled a tear, stood in the corner of his eye, “‘I am sometimes sur- 
prised,” said he, ‘at the passionate fondness with which my mind 
dwells on the country. But it has always been so. When I was a mere 
ehild, and my father lived then in the city, how I used to yearn after a 
sight of the green fields. I watched the months as they waned away, 
with one hope, and that was that August would soon be here and take 
me with its holiday coach away to the dusty turnpike, the long green 
lane, and the low roof of the Homestead. At school I bent over my 
desk, and folding my hands upon my eyes tw help the labor of fancy, 
weuld strive with all my might to call up vividly some little scene or spot 
that I loved or preferred to others. When the world was rough with 
me, even at that early time, I would hie away in thought to the side of a 
shady pool that I knew of, and quench.amy thirst and drown my troubles 
im waters, purer and more limpid, as it seemed to me, than any other 
that ever flowed or bubbled up from the earth.” 

In explanation of the character of his poor neighbor, Puffer afterwards 
learned, that the homestead of Fob’s ancestors, for poor and wretched as 
he now seemed, the fanciful tailor once had ancestors—the homestead 
which Fob loved next after his own soul, every rood of which was fairy 
ground to his memory, peopled with lovely shapes, having power to stir 
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the fountain of tears, every nook and angle associated in his fancy with 
precious hours long passed away; that this dear homestead had beor 
wrested out of the hands of its rightful heritors, and was, by law and cus- 
tom, a forbidden realm to him. In spite of this, it was Fob’s wont to vi- 
sit it secretly every year, at mid-summer, to wander silently about its fa- 
miliar fields and dusky woods, and returning when he had gathered a 
store of pleasant thoughts and fancies to last him a twelvemonth, to 
bring back such memorials and relics—like those that garnished his gar- 


ret—as would suggest to his mind the kindliest recollections of his favorete 
haunts. 


I 


Petrarcn’s House anp Grave.—The road from Padua to Rovigo, 
leads for eight miles along the canal at Battaglia, amidst Palladian 
villas and rich cultivation ; and, soon after passing the romantic cha- 
teau of Cataio, we turn off to the baths of Abano, and thence to the 
Euganean hills, at the feet of which those spots lay. These eminen. 
ces are rounded or conical, but all soft in form, richly covered with 
culture, brushwood, villages and convent towers. In a hollow 
among their roots we pass a little lake, and thence ascend to a village 
winding prettily round a height. At its entrance, on the green, 
at our left the church, in front of which is a stone coffin raised on 
four pillars, and still nearer us a plain fountain arched with bricks 
and evergrown with turf. At the farther end of the hamlet, on the 
brow of a steep knoll, overlooking the neighboring gardens and the 
whole wide plain, is a small house which the children of the place 
eagerly invite us to visit. The village is Arqua: and the house, 


the fountain, and the tomb, are Petrarch’s.—Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library No. 31. 
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Deuinium or tHe Dyine..-..The “lightening-up before death,” 
so oft perceptible, is but the result of venous blood sent to the brain. 
When respiration becomes imperfect, the blood does not undergo the 
proper chemical change in the lungs (arterialization), and the effect 
of the vital fluid on the sentient organ is such as it is occasionally 
witnessed just prior to dissolution. Abernethy considers the sensa- 
tions of the dying similar to those experienced by persons labour. 
ing under delirium. He relates the case of a man who appeared du. 
ring his delirious state, to meet with old acquaintances. The com. 
panions of his youthful days flocked once more around him,----oid 
associations were revived. ‘* How are you, my dear fellow 2” he ex. 
claimed ‘” it is long since we met. Give us your fist, my hearty, 
Now, that is a good joke; I never heard a better. Ah, ah, ak!” 
.---Anatomy of Suicide. 

eee 

What a great deal of time and care that man gains who is not 
troubled with the spirit of curiosity, who lets his neighbour's thoughts 
and behaviour alone, confines his inspections to himself, and takes 
care of the points of honesty and conscience. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 


From Howitt’s Student-Life of Germany. 
CEREMONIAL INTRODUCTIONS TO 
"= [UNIVERSITY AND BURSCHEN LIFE. «#. 


Great need hath man of brother man 
To reach his noblest aim; 
He moves but in the general plan. 


Fly then the wolf-hewasted strand, 
And knit life’s strong and social band.—Schiller. 


ES wed 
Tee or awoke out of the dreams of Bursch- 


s religious creed move amongst each other in manifold 

circles. ignes fatui flicker here and there yet, Burschenschaft 
ae el ae ne oes ey cee ee ee 

for want of fuel, which, in fact, is diligently withdrawn ; still 
its flame, ever and anon, in recent times, hoisted on the moun- 
streamed up a lightening fire-pillar of Freedom; but the 
—* have speedily it, anxiously watching 
political fabric raised with so much toil, should become, with 
stockwork and timbers, a prey to the devouring element.— 
hey have also taken care that the youth shall not, forgetting his 
original duty, fall into this labyrinth. During his period of study. 


(opgeet 


only too often is he reminded by the ever-present sense of the govern- 
ment examination, that he is a citizen of a German state. Is it to 
be feared, that we have fallen into the opposite extreme; that the 
zeal for the political and literary freedom of Germans is extinguish- 
ed; and that a stupid and creeping slavery has taken its place ?— 
No, thank God, we are not yet come so far as that. A striking tes- 
timony of this, is the sentiment which just recently has made itself 
felt as the common spirit of Germany against France, glowing with 
the enthusiasm of former years, and to which that new Rhine song 
of Bekker—“ They shall not have it ;"—owes its origin. So far as 
regards academical freedom, it is not to be denied that in some states 
an overstrained severity of government examinations of students be- 


gins to display a mischevious influence.* The young man having | 


this image of terror perpetually before his eyes, prosecutes his stu- 
dies in a manufacturing style, which crushes every freer, fresher 
aspiration after human improvement. Yet one comes back to one’s 
self by this means, from that abortive condition of a false and over- 
driven anxiety for the common good; and, on the other hand, the 
governments were wise enough to perceive, that the freedom of the 
universities could not be too much circumscribed without damage to 
the pursuit of knowledge itself; for this freedom is universally recog- 
nised as the ground on which an active pursuit of science most fiou- 
xishes. Experience has sufficiently proved this: those universities 
which that freedom in the most perfect degree, having always 
stood the highest in academical reputation. All mal-practices have 
been aoe put down; many things have been necessarily held to 
be illegal because of their connexion with other things, and which 
yet have been tolerated, and thus in this middle way have the best 
results been arrived at. Strip the universities of all their privileges, 
and will fall, together with the schools, to the ground, and no 
longer ish so fine a bridge to the service of the state. Especially 
n to their free condition appears to be the possession of their 
own court of judicature, which has the peculiarity of leaving a wide 
scope of discretion to the judges; since it might be very unjust to 
punish a student, were it ever so slightly, who enjoys so much more 
freedom than a citizen, prreisely according to the laws of the schools, 
as a citizen who is so little permitted to step over the laws is punish- 
ed by the laws which relate to him. Germany may be proud of the 
-constitution of its High Schools, and must feel grateful to the govern. 
ments for this of academical freedom, as it is bound to be 
for its political constitutions, through which a beneficent and honora- 
ble freedom is secured. a 
Much int has in former years been made, that the young 
just come from the schools, hurried on by Chore 
life and their companions, become so engulfed in a whirlpool of dis- 
sipation, that during the first half-year, or even the whole year, they 
never perfectly recover themselves from this course of wild pleasure. 
This destructive and so much dreaded course, and a certain con- 
straining influence supposed to proceed from the unions, and which 
uniting itself with the fascination of Renommirend, or playing off, 


determined Die Neulinge, newlings or freshmen, to enter into such. 


unions, were made grounds for putting down such unions all over 
Germany; as if Chores were necessary to such a time-killing career 
of dissipation. Others have insisted that the newlings must be 





* No pereon in Germany can fill any office in a state, not even that of a 
pest-master, or captain of police, nor follow any ef the high professions, 
those of law, divinity, and physic, afterhe has passed his college exami- 
nations, and taken his degree, without having undergone another exami- 
aation before aboard expressly appointed by each state. , 








compelled, by stronger regulations and a certain school restraint, to 
a more diligent attendance of the lectures and of their private studies. 

Apart from the question whether one may and can compel a young 
man of that age to unceasing application, it may be further asked, 
whether, after all, this half-year spent in the free enjoyment of life 


‘| must be an actual loss, and to be reckoned an absolute deduction 


from the amount of study? By no means. Truly, if study con- 
sisted in learning a mass of facts by rote, then might we reasonably 
reckon literary and scientific acquisitions by days. But let any one 
reflect how a youth comes from school. There he had a daily task, 
which he completed as‘a more or less industrious day-laborer does 
his. He had also favorite occupations and favorite studies besides, 
but entirely apart, which he pursued as t recreations, which 
nothing in common with the tedious school labors. Not that 
there ere no exceptions to the rule, but thus it is commonly. The 
time now approaches that he must undergo a rigorous Abiturienten- 
examen, or final examination, before the doors of the High School 
will open to admit him; an examination which he puts out all his 
strength during the last half-year to pass, as he sees with transport 
the university years presenting themselves before him. Suddenly he 
becomes a wavering skiff, abandoned by its experienced pilot, to 
drive forth into the midst of the agitated sea of university life. 
whole existence must from this time forward tend to one ultimate 
object, of which he is not himself yet clearly conscious; even his 
recreations and pleasures shall only serve every day to accomplish 
him, or to give him new strength for toil, His intellectual labors 
| shall henceforth bear the stamp of knowledge; but the transition is 


? | go sudden, the space in which he has to move is so vast compared 


| with the narrow bounds which have hitherto circumscribed him !— 

His sight must sharpen itself, that rapidly making himself master of 
| the manifold objects that surround him, he may reduce them to one 
| regular seale, and so magically diminish them as to inclose them ia 

his own bosom. And to this labor, which appears to him gigantic, 

he comes exhausted by the exertions ef the time just past, wearied 
| out with all the old school business. He exerts himself to compre- 
' hend that world of novelties, but sinks finally overwhelmed by their 
=— greatness, and probably exclaims with the scholar in 

aust,— 

’ All is confused, a stunning pain, 
As whirled a mill-wheel in my brain. 

_ Despairing of science, he throws himself into the arms of pleasure. 
| He drinks with full draught from the cup of joy, and finds himself 
| with exultation again conscious of his youthful strength. Full of 
prond and lofty feeling, he now rushes forward in the new and open 

path, often bursting through all bounds. This is called the lost 
| time. But it is not lost. If the man is not to be overwhelmed by 
the excess of external influence, if he is to be borne through all 

without loss of his independence, he requires in the mean time such 
a period of rest; in which, from an undisturbed point of view, he 
can look back into the past; can there weigh what he has so far ac- 
complished; can look forward, and acquire a clear consciousness of 
his future purposes, and can gather strength for the necessary enter- 
prise. Thus, in the transition from the school to the university, this 
introductory laziness is a n crisis for the majority, in order 
to shake off the old school dust, and to awake to a new existence.— 
That very dissipation must throw the youth back upon knowledge. 
He has now learnt, out of the multitude of things, to choose anil ap- 
propriate those which befit himself, his character, and designs; he 
has learnt to maintain his independence in the midst of the in-stream- 
ing outer-world; and, finally, by association with so many com- 
panions who, though equally with himself gay of heart and enjoy- 
ing life, are still happily prosecuting the acquisition of knowledge, 
he has arrived at higher views of life, and of individual study. He 
is now first ripe for the university. 

We have in other places spoken of the advantages which a young 
man derives from associate life with so many othe:s. He who de- 
sires to rule or to exercise an influence over men, mast first learn to 
live amongst many. He who studies a science will not perpetually 
confine himself to one work, though it be taai cf 2 most celebrated 
master, but will compare as many as possille, that amongst all their 
theories he may select that which most meets his approbation, or 
re | create a new one for himself. Of the numbers, moreover, who 
find themselves at a High School, if some lose sight of their true ob- 
ject, and sink in the slough of sensuality, yet the far greater portion 
pursue the path of knowledge with zeal, and push forward on the 
direct course, though they may occasionally diverge into the smiling 
and blooming fields that lie right and left, to gather odorous nose- 
gays to bear with them on their earnest track. Every one of these 
wanderers has his individual theory of life, of morals, of religion, 
and of every department of science and literature; and it betrays a 
self-punishing conceit, when an individual regards his own views as 
so exalted that they need no comparison with those of others, and 
when he can learn nothing from this intercourse. Youth seizes up- 
on every thing so freshly and with such force, and endeavors to de. 
fend it against the encroachments of strangers. Shall a young man 
only edueate himself under the instructions of experienced teachers ? 
Certainly not. He must live amongst those who will hereafter be 
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his fellow-laborers in life. But as the age exerts an undeniable in- 
fluence on the greatest men that it produces, and even, when in other 
respects shoot forth far beyond their time, binds them fast to the 
time with bonds of prospects and prejudices; so also 





place operates ma 
bound upon the place. : 
The ton which predominates in a High School leaves not its schol- 
ars untouched, or that ton could not otherwise perpetuate and firmly 
maintain itself there. But this ton oak product of | et 
ies, and pervades every thing which comes in contact with it. 
We noticed the ton which distingai the university cf Heidelberg 
ing of its advantages. This has always been the same ; 
and those of and — ~ + — Sree athe to 
their individuality, at an earlier period by Zacharie. In his comic- 
h as himself has testified, every man will read 
with pleasure how his Renommist was conquered by the love of the 
gallant city of Leipsic :-- 
M the hero sings, whom courage, sword, and fightin 
Made terrible in Jens, in Leipsic quite Nayerom & site 
hosts assaulted when his wrath was hot, 
As hero out of Jena went, but in Leipsic conquered not. 


We have also a drawing of four universities of Germany, of about 
the year 1730, which was intended to indicate their peculiar charac- 
teristics at that period. In this drawing one sees first a student of 


is turning as towards a maiden, and saying. nee ee me a 
6 ear stands 


mann Fronken’s* death had occurred about three years before that 
time--he is dressed in black; he speaks with depressed heart, and 
ciug at the former students, sighs forth, “ Him will God chas- 
tise ;” which at that period truly, here and there, many a so-called 
Waisenhausler---Orphan-Houser---out of an extravagant and 

zeal, and on the principle of a false devotion, had continually in their 
mouths. To him succeeds a gay student of Jena in uniform, with 
huge cocked hat, and very imposing mustachios, high jack boots with 
pounded spurs. He grasps his duelling sword fiercely, and exclaims 
wrathfully, * The thunder shall blast him that dares an insult.” At 
last, and completing the group, stands a Wirtemberger, with a full 
cup of the winking kukkuk (cuckoo).-that is Wirtemberg beer--- | 
with winking eyes singing, and dancing on one leg---ex pleno poculo. 


y on men through the influences which are 
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unhorned, and unfanged, they were caused to seat themselves each 
ona stool with only one leg. The depositor put on them a dirty 
napkin, soaped them with brickdust, or with shoe-blacking, end 
shaved them so sharply with a wooden razor, that tl e tears often 
started from their eyes. The combing with the wooden combs was 
equally rugged, with which in some places the depositor commenced, 
and, on the contrary, in others ended. Their hair, after the 
combing, was sprinkled with shavings. After all these operations 


the depositor drove them out of the hall where these scenes had’ 


taken place with his sand-bag, took off his grotesque attire, put om 
his proper costume, and commanded the Branen to do the same.— 
This being done the depositor reconducted them to the hall which 
they had just quitted, commended the young people in a short Latin 
speech to the dean, and prayed in their name for a certificate of the 
deposition. The dean answered in a Latin h, declared the 
ground and intention of the custom of the deposition, and added all 
kinds of admonitions. Finally, the dean gave to each of them as 
a symbol of wisdom a few grains of salt to taste, scattered in sign oz 
joy_some drops of wine ever their heads, and handed to them the 
ceitificate of the accomplished deposition.” 

From this rude custom, which, here and there, expired in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, is derived the circumstance that 
a new student, still, before he can be matriculated, must take out his 
certificate of deposition. In Altorf, the deposition was enacted for 
the last time so late as 1753, and was, in fact, to oblige a gentleman 
of high consideration who brought his son to enter him of the uni- 
versity, and wished to revive a lively remembrance of his own youth- 
time by seeing the deposition of his son. 

If, in past times, while manners were so rude, the teachers of the 
High Schools could practise so barbarous a custom towards the fresh- 
men, it may well be supposed that the students did net conduct them- 
selves towards the Branen more gently. These had many hardships 
and indignities to suffer at their hands; and, as was the case in many 
of the schools in past times, must perform for them the lowest offices. 
Lycurgus himself could not create for his laws a more implieit obe- 
dience in his age, than the old Houses demanded from the new- 

who are now no longer denominated Branen, but Foxes. As 
already observed, the name boot-fox was derived from this fact, that 
these freshmen must black the boots for their more advanced com- 
rades, the old Houses of the Chores. 

The freshman, or fox, is now bound to perform many little, but by 
no means degrading or injurious services. He must conduct himself 


We have already stated in what manner a newling is received as | discreetly, may not mix forwardly in the conversation of the old 
e 


an academic burger, or is matriculated. This matriculation in th 

early and ruder times was preceded by a very peculiar ceremony, 
which was called the deposition. This depcsition during the first 
half of the seventeenth century extended over the majority of the 
German universities, Catholic as well as Protestant. From the 
description which Arnold has given in the Appendix to the History of 
the High School of Kéningsberg, extracted from the dissertation “ de 
Ritu Depositionis” of M. Sehme, we learn the following particulars. 
«In the aniversity where the deposition was customary, the newly- 
arrived student, the so-called ‘ Branen,’ or Bacchant, announced him- 
self te the dean of the philosophical faculty, and prayed that he 
might, threagh the deposition, be received amongst the number of the 
students. When the Branen or Bacchants amounted to a certain 
number, the dean appointed a day in which to celebrate the deposi- 
tion, and summoned besides the Branen, the depositor with his instru- 
ments, and an amanuensis, They appeared on the appointed day be- 


dress, caused the Branen to attire themselves in the same style, and 
put on them other ludicrous articles of costume, especially hats or 
caps with horns, and distributed amongst them the instruments with 
whieh the deposition should be executed; coarse wooden combs, 
shears, angure, axes, hatchets, planes, saws, razors, looking-glasses, 
stools, so forth, When now the Branen were p y equip- 
ped, the depositor marshalled them in rank and file, himself at 
their head, and conducted them to the hall where the deposition 
should be performed, and there addressed a speech to the dean and 
the spectators who consisted of students. The depositcr commenced 
the deposition by striking the Branen with a bag filled with sand or 
bran, and compelling them to scamper about with all manner of 
laughable gestures and duckings in order to escape the strokes of the 
sand-bag. He then propounded to them certain questions or riddles, 
and they who did not answer them quickly and well, received so 
many strokes with the sand-bag, that tears often started from their 
eyes. When this trial by question and riddle was finished, then must 
the Branen give up the instruments which they had hitherto held in 
their hands, and lie down on the ground in such a manner that their 
heads nearly touched each other. The depositor then planed their 
shoniders as they thus lay, filed their nails, pretended to bore through 
and saw off their feet, hewed every limb of their bodies into shape, 
cleaned their ea ane off their goat horns, and tore out of their 
mouths with a of great tongs, the satyr’s teeth stuck in for the 
purpose. After the Bacchants were thus properly hewn, planed, 





*The founder of the Orphan-House. 


| 
} 
fore the dean. The depositor in the first place put on a harlequin 


Houses, and his purse is laid under frequent requisitions. Amongst 
the students who belong to no union, this is not so much the case, 
and is restricted principally to this, tuat the fox conducts himself not 
too assumingly, and now and then ponirt something, that is—to give 
this slang phrase by an English one---pods down something ; that is 
to say, he gives an excursion or entertainment to them, a Aneiperei, 
or occasion of social fellowship and enjoyment. This he can the 
better do, as the superior experience of the older students in all the 
regulations of University life, and in particular in the best laying out 
of his course of study, are ot the greatest service to him. In the 
aristocracy of the Chores, this subordination is, indeed, more despevic. 
There is quickly heard,---“ Silencé, fox! speak not when old be- 
mossed heads are speaking !” 

We have mentioned the general services which the fox has to 
perform, but he has also to suffer at the hands of terrible old Houses. 
There comes perhaps, a bemossed head from a distant university, in 
a shockingly broken down condition, something like the student in 
Hauff’s story, who travelled with Satan. Already known by his 
hero deeds, the moment that he arrives he is received with a jubilee 
of acclamation. ‘“ Wiirger! thou faithful old House! cry the sons 
of the Muses, and rush down the steps into his arms. The smokers 
forget to lay down their long pipes, the billiard-players still hold 
their cues in their hands. They form a body-guard singularly arm- 
ed, around the arriver.”---Hauff’s Memoirs of Satan. 

And now, scarcely has the old House made it understeod that his 
trousers are not the best in the world, or that his boots are no ..nger 
waterproof, than it would be taken very ill indeed of a fox should he 
hesitate to supply his wants to the very best of his power. He 
must feel himself particularly honored if he gets back the borrowed 
garments in a month or two, just in sufficient condition to be able to 
make a present of them to his shoe-black. 

For a leng time, a terrible swordsman belonged to one of the uni- 
versities, whose mother resided in that place, and was what the stu- 
dents term a Frass philister, or eating philistme, or who in other 
words kept an eating-house for the students, as is very common in 
the university cities. Her table could promise very little satisfac- 
tion, even to the least delicate and artistical stomachs; in fact, it re- 
quired a strong dose of active exercise before dinner to enable its fre- 
quenters to make an attack upon it, and another as active after din- 
ner tc conquer the dyspeptic symptoms that rapidly followed her 

viands. Yet this table was always crowded. The unhappy foxes 
had much rather try their teeth on the culinary productions of the 
mother, than fall under the pitiless sword of the son. 

The same worthy wasalso accustomed to borrow ball dresses, as 
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he by no means approved of swelling the profits of tailors; and, at 
the end of the season, sent them back to their right owner in a con- 
dition fit only at the best to be forwarded to the Jew. 

In earlier times, the foxes were expected by the old Houses to 
write out their college notes; and her«e arose the anecdote, that one 
of the most terrible of the old houscs, observing a blot, which the 
poor copyist, in utter fear, had made upon the paper, asked grimly, 
pointing to it, “* Is that Douche, fox?” To douchiren, or touchiren, is 
equivalent in ne, to giving such an offence as will require a 
challenge. Douche is Indian ink, and perhaps it would be in vain to 
inquire how Indian ink came to be a synonym for a challengeable in- 
sult; the horrified and innocent youth, however, who understood 
this meaning, answered with precipitation, “ Pardon me, it is ink.” 
That is, not douche, or Indian ink, nor anything meant for offence. 

When a fox forgets his part, he is, in their language, immediately 
sent to rest. Thus it happened that an old Bursche, who probably 
had two dozen co half-years on his back, at a Kneip, fell into a 
dispute with a conceited fox. The fox finally felt himself insulted by 
various expressions, and, in student-phrase, gave him the Dummer 
So literal meaning, stupid youth, but in their language a chal- 

enge. The old Bursche coolly replied, “ Stupid I may be, but I am 
not young.” A general laugh arose at this repartee, and the fox was 
£0 much pleased with it, that he instantly recalled the challenge. 

Another anecdote connected with the same custom, isthis. A fox 
suffered himself to become the bearer of a challenge; an office which, 

according to Chore laws, by no means beionged to him, but to the 
Chore-Bursche. He stepped, full of self-complacency on account of 
his important commission, but yet with some anxiety, into the lodg- 
ing of the be-mossed head, and spoke. ‘“ Watzman sends you a 
Dummer junge—a stupid youth.” Yes, I see him,” coolly answer- 
ed the challenged, glancing contemptuously over his shoulder at hiin, 
and proceeding with his writing at his desk without condescending to 
give to the dumb-founded fox another look. 

The student receives different names, according to the duration of 
his abode at college. While he yet vegetated in the asium he 
was a Frosch---a frog. In the vacation which lay between the time 
ef his quitting the gymnasium and entering the university, he chry- 
salized himself into a mule, and on entering the university he be- 


comes a Kameel---a Camel. This happy transition-state of a few | 


weeks gone by, he comes forth finally, on entering a Chore, a Fox, 
and runs joyfully into the new Burschen life. During the first 
semester, or half-year, he is a gold fox, which means, that he has 
JSoxes, or rich gold in plenty yet; or he is a Crass-fuchs, or fat fox, 
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meaning that he yet swells or puffs himself up with gold. In the | 


second half-year he becon es a Brad-fuchs, or fox with a brand, afier 
the foxes of Sampson. The fox year isthen over, and they wash the 
eyes of the new-baked Young Bursche, since during the fox-year he 
was held to be blind, the fox not being endued with reason. From 
young Bursche he advances next to old Bursche, and then to Be- 
mossed Head, the highest state of honor to which man can attain. 

As the student has given to these different periods of the Burschen 
life different termini technici, so he has generally created new words 
for so many new circumstances; for the same cogent reasons that 
new Latin terms must be created for many modern things; and the 
creations of the Bursche stand very little in excellence behind those 
of the new Latinisms. We could readily furnish a small lexicon of 
those terms, which, however, we may very well spare the reader, as 
he can easily select such as please him out of the number of regu- 
lar student expressions which will occur in these We will 
here give a few examples from the learned dissertation of Herr 
Schluck, with his sagacious and humorous explanations. 

Burschen Comment,—The rule of life which every honorary Bursch 
must follow. To live according to the Burschen Comment, means to 
be bound by the laws of neither God nor man, and to consider one- 
self as better than all ether men. 

1st Proof.—Students are the sons of the Muses. The Muses are 
goddesses. Gods and goddesses are bound by no laws; therefore 
neither are their sons. 

2d Proof.—It belongs tounlimited power to decide with the sword. 
But the students decide with the sword, therefore have they unlimit- 
ed power. Unlimited power is one of the highest prerogatives. 
Princes possess only the pot’ prenareg ; therefore the students 
are princes. Princes are exalted above the law, so also are the stu- 
dents. This sentence is perhaps strengthened by the old song :..- 


Burschen are ki 

And the proof is here; 
They drink all their mothers’ 
Pennies in beer. 


which, however, were to prove, and not easily to prove, on which 
account I doubt not that every one will perceive the force of the 
reasons I have assigned. 

They consider themselves better and greater than all other men. 
At least they are firmly persuaded of it. But a firm persuasion is 
the same thing as conviction. He who is convinced, speaks the 
truth ; therefore the students are bettcr and greater than all other 
men. . 


To make a Randal, or to open a Randal, means to kick up a row. 


Schisser, from the French word chasse, one struck in flight, whence 
Schasser, or, in corrupt speech, Schisser, means a fearful and hare- 
footed man. Hence also comes the technical phrase “to be in 
Verschiss,” which indicates the most extreme condition of contempt. 
He who is in Verschiss, is shut out of all respectable society, and is 
compelled to f° amongst the Knoten, or lowest of the low. 

Fuchs, or Fox.—This name is derived?from the cunning and sly- 
ness of foxes, since these look about as slily and cunningly, and re- 
gard every one as their enemy and assailant, till they are rendered 
tame by necessity and habit. The term is not injurious as applied 
toa Freshman, but is an insult to an old Bursche. 

Mucker, Stubensitzer, Kopfhdanger, Kessel, Wurtzel,—-Saint, Stay- 
at-Home, Head-hanger, Kettle, -—These words are nearly sy- 
nonymous, and indicate a man who scarcely dares to breathe, or to 
step over the door-sill; who from anxiety, or sanctimoniousness, 
goes with his head hanging: down, or sits as continually over his 

ks as a turkey-hen upon her eggs, or a kettle over the fire. 

Pflaster-treter, Pavement-treader; Quark, Curds..--These are 
names of the men who are natives of the city or its vicinity. Pave- 
ment-treaders are those who were born on the ground and site of the 
university, and therefore, from youth up, have trodden the very same 
street-pavements. The pavement-treaders are also generally styled 
Patent-schissers, since they must conduct themselves in all propriety, 
being under the eyes of ‘.eir parents; must go about in gloves, and 
frocks, or untorn coats, end not smoke in the streets. Curds are so 
called because they come only a few miles from the city, and to 
whom, therefore, their mothers, as their darlings, can send, if they 
— a dish of curds to their suppers. 

‘ummelturk.--Is a compound of kimmel and turk, and denotes the 
class of Braggadocios and Boasters, who, at the first onset, rash 
upon the enemy with furious outcry and riot, but at the smallest 
shew of real danger leap back like Kimmel, cumin-seed, which a 
person attempts to mix with melted lard. This name also has the 
same meaning as Quark, or Curds. 

ouche, Re-couche, Contre-couche.-~These are French terms, with 
which silence is commanded; but as they are terms commonly used 
to hounds, they stand properly amongst the verbal injuries. 

Dummer Junge, Stupid Youth.-.-Is the highest and most cutting in- 
sult, since it implies a denial of sound manly understanding and 
strength of capacity of him to whom it is applied. 

Schuppen oder Rennen.---To scale, as you'd scale a fish, er to run--- 
meaning that poking with the elbows, when two meet and neither 
will give way. This is a real injury. 

Dissertatio de Quomodone seu von den Burschen Comment edita 
ab renommista rerum Bursicosarum experientissimo eodemque intrepi- 
do horiblique Martiali Schluck. 


If the newly arrived students are no longer subjected by their 
teachers to such uncouth customs, as this deposition was, yet they 
are by no means spared certain ceremonies by their fellow students, 
if they wish to lay claim to, an‘ arrive by degrees at, the titles of 
honor counected with the different degrees of standing in points of 
seniority in university life. Yet these are neither so barbarous as 
the deposition, nor is a single student compelled to take part in them. 
They consist of some merry formalities, to which those who choose 
submit themselves, and which, though solemn age may smile at 
them, may be readily excused in happy end careless yeuth. To 
these belong the Fox-ride; the burning of the incipient Brand- 
Foxes; and the Crumming in of the young Burschen, who then and 
there ripen, without further trouble, into old Burschen. 


The celebration of the initiation of the Foxes, Brand Foxes, and 
Young Burschen, takes place on one and the same evening, at a 
Commers oo for the purpose. This Commers is always fixed 
for one of the special Kneip evenings, and the Chore to whom the 
Kneip-reom belongs presides on the occasion. The candidates for 
initiation announce their intentions to this Chore; and the other 
Cheres also assemble with it on the appointed day. Their place of 
meeting is one of the most spacious rooms used for such purposes, 
which is embellished as on other Commerses, and moreover also, 
graced with the insignia of the presiding Chere. 

After the customary singing of Der Landesvater, the Land’s. 
father, the assembled disperses itself in a circle on tables and 
chairs in order to greet the expected train. At the long table, at 
which they are accustomed to drink beer at their Kneips, sit others, 
especially those of the presiding Chore, and at their head the presi- 
dent, the drawn eword lying ro him. All the spectators are well 
provided with beer and pipes, that they may be able to enjoy the 
spectacle the more agreeably. ‘The doors of the hall now open, and 
an old Bursche, seated iu a chair with its back before him, rides in. 
He is in white leathern breeches and jack bovts, and wears also the 
hat of a postilion. He is commonly clad in a polonaise, and at his 
left side hangs the postilion’s horn ; in his right hand he carries his 
sword. Sometimes, as a variety, he rides in high gala dress, in troek 
and huge shirt collar,* and seated on an ass, carrying also his highly- 
polished and glittering sword ir hishand. With solemn assump- 
tion of grotesquely well-acted dignity, he thus leads up the proces. 
sion of assembled Foxes, who, also in leathern breeches and jack- 
boots, ride on chairs in the same style, after the Old House. ‘Phe 
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moment that the leader of the train appears, the whole assembly | Cuore. — 


breaks out singing :— 
THE FOX RIDE. 
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Tue Leaper.—There comes a postilion ;t 


There comes ae ; 
Si, sa, postilion— 
There comes a postilion. 
Tue Cuornr— What brings the postilion? 
What brings the postilion? etc. as above. 
LEADER. — He bringeth us a Fox; etc. 


Tue Foxes sinc—Good evening, gentlemen : 
Good evening, gentlemen : 


CHorE. — What doth the Herr Papa? 

What doth the Herr Papa ? 

What doth the leathern-a-Herr Papa? 
Si, sa, Herr Papa--~ 

What doth the Herr Papa ? 


THE Foxes. — He reads in Kikerot; 
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What doth the Frau Mamma? 

What doth the Frau Mamma? 

What doth the leathern-a-Frau Mamma ?--- 
Si, sa, Frau Mamma—- 

What doth the Frau Mamma? 


Tue Foxess— She mends the Father’s hose; etc. 


CuHorE, — What doth the Mamsell Seur? ° 
What doth the Mamsell Sceur ? 
What doth the leathern-a-Mamsell Seur ?-— 
Si, sa, Mamsell Sceur--- 
What doth the Mamsell Sceur ? 


Tue Foxes,— She cooks the Father’s broth; 
She cooks the Father’s broth ; 
She cooks the: Father’s leathern-a-broth ; 


Si, sa, leathern-a 
She cooks the Father’s broth. 


What doth the Monsieur Frere? 
What doth the Monsieur Frere ? 
What doth the leathern.a-Monsieur Frere ?— 
Si, sa, Monsieur Frere--- 
What doth the Monsieur Frere ? 
Tue Foxes.— He sits at home and oxt;|| 
He sits at home and oxt; 
He sits at home and leathern-a-oxt ; 
Si, sa, leathern-a-oxt ; 
He sits at home and oxt. 
And smokes the Fox tobac? etc. 
Tue Foxrs.— A little, gentlemen ; 
A little, gentlemen ; 
A little, noble gentlemen--- 
A little, gentlemen. 
Tue Cuore.— And doth the Fox drink beer? ete. 


Tue Foxrs.— A little, gentlemen; ete. as above. 


CHorE. — 


CHORE. — 


While this is singing, a pipe is handed to such of the Foxes as 
have not come provided with this smoke-machine, that every one 
may give proof of his ability. Glasses of beer are also assiduously 
handed to the poor foxes, in order to aceustom them to the noble 
juice of the barley. The foxes in the end beginning to feel squeam- 
ish under the accumulated powers of smoke and beer, sing forth in 
the same style the sense of their uncomfortable feelings ; on which 
the Chore, singing, gives them good advice, and presently after- 
= they acknowledge in another stanza that they feel themselves 

tter. 


After the singing of all, or only seme of the verses of this noble 
song, according to the decision of the president, he gives the sign 
that this ceremony is complete, and the new Foxes are perfectly 
initiated. b 

Then instantly commences the initiation of the Brand-Foxes. 
These have in the mean time made themselves fire-proof. They 
have put on gteat wigs of tow, rene ap! saturated with water. 
The moment that they appear in the hall, they are pursued by the 
assembled Burschen, who stand with huge spills ready lighted in 
their hands. Here and there fly the peor Foxes before their pur- 
suers, who chase them like so many fiends from below with the 
Senieg SS. and without mercy strike them over the head and 
face wherever it be possible. When the paper is burnt out, the fury 
of the pursuers ceases also, and the Fat Bones are advanced to the” 
rank of Brand.Foxes; a dignity which, in another half-year, they 
will change for that of Young Burschen. Then follow the ceremo- 
nies which they will at that time have to pass and which 
they who are already Brand-Foxes now pase It is this. 
Each Brand-Fox aspiring te Pawk, or drum, or fight himself into 
the rank of Young Bursche, chooses an Old Bursche, who while 
officiating on this occasion is styled a Pawk-Bursche, and sitting 
down by his side, awaits the ing of the Commers. The presi- 
dent determines what song be sung; but he chooses one with 
numerous strophes. The following is the one generally sung in Hei- 
delberg :-— 





* The established word for shirt-collar in Germany is the very odd one 
of Vater-morder, literally “ Father-killers ;” and they are said to have ac- 
quired this name from an anecdote manufactured on their first introduc- 
tion, in order to ridicule their ectravagant size and stiffness, as worn by 
buckish young men. It was said that so large and stiffly-starched had a 
young student his collar, that when he went home, in rushing to embrace 

is. father, he ran him through the neck with the point of it, and killed 
him on the spot. , : 

t This word, to suit the air, must be pronounced postil-yon, witha strong 
accent on the last syllable. 

t Cicero, hamorously here thus prowounced, because a party among the 
classics insist that it was anciently so pronounced. 

| Labors hard, like an ox. ox 
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| Stosst an! F h! live it! Hurrah, hoch! 
FREE IS THE BURSCH. | Wo Whe Wares the Scuth vot dave. net opell, 


Despised for ever remain the sneak. 
Free is the Bursch ! 


Stosst an! Bravery, live it! Hurrah, hoch! 
He who counts the cost ere the battle hour, 
Will basely stoop to the hand of power. 

ree is the Bursch! 


Stosst an! Bursehen-weal, live thou! Hurra, hoch! 
Till the world is consumed on the judgment-day, 
Be true ye Burschen, and sing for aye— 

Free is the Bursch! 


After the si of every verse they stossen an, or meet glasses, 
and tiling on Hel of wine the Paisk-Burach drinks, be it « half 


or a whole choppin, or even two in, the pers Brand.Fox 

ee must drink as much. Woe to him that falls into the hands of a 
ss thorough toper, who is inclined to rumhim hard. After the eonclu 
—* oie oe ath te wl eng flag 

a e on ret pretty m con. 

| iy b dition of the Austrian who had been at a Daschanal.party, and was 


seen, on ita breaking up, by one of his a standing in the 
middle of the square in which. bie beans y, with his 

key in his hand, which he was swinging frem one side to another 
in an extraordinary matiner. ‘ What are you doing there?” asked 
his friend. ‘ Ah,” said the man, “‘ the houses are all running round 
the square like mad, and I’m waiting till the right one comes. It 
has been here several times already, but somehow, it has always 
escaped me.” 

eee 

Repcstics or Evrore.—Few reflect that there are several repub- 
lics now existing on the continent of Europe. Byron, ae 
over the fallen liberties of the once powerful but long since “ crushe 
Venice,” mourned that : 

“The name of commonwealth is past and gone, 

Over three fractions of the groaning globe.” 
Bat the despotisms of the old world have yet here and there a glim. 
mering star. The following enumeration of these peculiar indepen - 
dencies will be interesting to the reader: 

Tue Hanst Towns.—Besides Switzerland, the Hanse Towns, a 
powerful commercial and political association in Germany, commen- 
ced in 1241, and was very ffourishing to the 17th eentury. Since 
1630, the Hanseatic League has been limited to Hamburg, Bremen 


7 ee 
SSefe t — 
a 
e-——_e—_—-® 
and Lubec. These have a vote in the German Diet, on questions 


P- hai affecting their interests. 
on ; | §San Manino.—A small reas of 22 square miles in Italy, with 
—s, —le oR 7000 people, a revenue of $14,000, and an army of less than 70 men. 
ae - PRE PRAT, The capital hasa population of 500. Has existed for 1400 years, 
Bursch 


Pree is the Bursch: | with a mixture of aristocracy and democracy, under the protection 
: of the Pope. Religion, Catholic. 

Anporra..---A republic in the Pyrannees, containing 200 square 
miles and 15,000 le. Andorra the capiial, has inhabitants. 
Geverned by a chief magistrate, who is elected, and two officers, one 
by “aoe by the bishop of Urgel and the other by the king of France. 

racow.--.-A small Polish republic, formed and protected by the 
allied kings in 1815. 500 square miles, and has 124,000 inhabitants ; 
Cracow, the capital, has 27,000 inhabitants. A mound at Cracow, 
erected to the memory Kosciusko, is 310 feet high. Religion. 
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Stosst an! Black—red—gold,+ live ye! Hurrah, hoch! 


. He who guides the stars when on high they glow, Catholic. 
4 *Tis he who our banner bears saw oa es <ateiiai 
i Free is the Bursch! Lonpon, Eiguty Years Aco.—A list of friends and familiar asso- 
+." Stosst an! Fatherland live thou! Hurrah, hoch! ciates of Dr. Johnson furnishes a lively idea of the variety of char- 
5 ’ . 


acters who might have been mixed together at this time in the ordi- 
nary intercourse of middle claes of society: some ef them properly 
belong to the upper classes, yet, as they mingled with those of which 
we are now speaking on a familiar footing, they could not be omit- 
ted without leaving the picture incomplete. They were of foreign 
admixture,— Lord Saar, Lord Lucan, a bishop or two, Mr. Topham 
Beauclerk, and some others of the same class. Then came Mr. 
Thrale, a brewer, but a man of Oxford education, and a member of 
avy ane pe and Mrs. Macauley, sister of Mr. Sawbridge; the 
eading booksellers and printers; Sit Joshua Reynolds, Nollekins, 
Burney, Hawkins, Burke, Garrick, Goldsmith, and other artists and 
authors; Warren Hastings, Lord Clive, and other adventurers from 
the East Indies ; lawyers and hg ; Dr. Bathurst, and sever- 
al of the most eminent physicians ;}Mr. Ryland a merchant, of Tower 


‘To our fathers’ sacred customs be true, 
: “Yet think on our sucesesors too. 
: Free is the Bursch! 


Pag Bg ch eg prince live he! Hurrah, hoch! 
promised to guard our ancient right! 
Therefore for him will we live and fight. 
Free is the Bursch ! 


; Stosst an! Woman's love! live it! Hurrah, hoch! 
4 Who honors not woman and woman’s mind, 

¢ To friend and freedom is il] inclined. 

i Free is the Bursch ! 

x 


Stosst an! Man’s strength! live it! Hurra, hoch! 





He whe can neither drink, love, nor sing Hill ; Mz. Diamond apo in Cork-street, Burlington Gardens ; 
in . ’ 0 -* ’ ’ 
i How scerneth the Bursché so mean a thing! Mrs. Gardiner, “‘ wife of a w chandler on Snow Hill, not in ‘he 
a Free is the Bursch ! learned way, buta worthy woman :” his humble friend Leveti, 
A oe , 3 and others of this lowest class of middle classes.— Pictorial History 
BE a * As we have no word or short phrase in English to express this Ger- of England. 
Me man custom, we retain their own term, which means touch your glasses me 
‘ >. their mode of expressing civility, as in our drieking to each | 


The little and short sayings of wise and excellent men are of great 


; r; 

fl hesdh : a 7 — 
. a een ee ee ey ene, a ie value, like the dust of gold or the least spark of diamonds.—T7llot. 
son, 


giving & health, a vivat, or a toast. 
i The Chore colors. 
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/ From Frazer’s Magazine. 
RECEIVERS OF STOLEN GOODS. 


Whatever truth there may be in the aphorism, “ That the receiver is | 


as bad as the thief,” the law has generally awarded a less portion of 
punishment for the former offence. The difficulty, indeed, in a vast ma- 
jority of cases, of distinguishing between an innocent and a guilty hold- 
ing of rty, has ever been found so great, that the punishment of 
death, the law awarded it for the offence, could never have met 
with the acquiescence of the public at large, though a portion of the body 
of traders would have giveu it their sanction. There is perhaps no 
crime, excepting murder, that traders in general are so strongly inclined 
to see visited with heavy penalties. ‘‘If there were no receivers,”’ they 


say, “there would be no thieves.” True; and, vice versa, if there 


were no thieves, there would be no receivers. een " 
Ine state; it is of paramount importance, not only that every de- 
gree, but every shade of guilt, should be clearly an Fe in cases of 
receivership the shades of moral turpitude are almost infinite, notwith- 
standing all the offenders are punished with a like sentence, and visited 
with similar odium, even greater than that of the thief. When the burg- 
lar or highwayman goes out to rob, he must, from the nature of the crime 
he contemplates, p and expect to be compelled to use violence 
against the person of his fellow-man; but the receiver does not render 
himself liable to commit any offence of that nature, and must therefore 
be deemed a less character in society than the actual robber. 
Receivers may be considered as the accomplices of thieves after the 
fact; the puhishment for which is fourteen years’ transportation—a pe- 
nalty that has rarely been thought by prosecutors sufficiently severe 
h. Under the administration of Sir Robert Peel, a law was en- 

acted that rendered persons found in possession of stolen goods, liable 
to be indicted as the thief, unless an innocent holding was proved. This 


new law gave great satisfaction in the City; and immediately a great | ed; I always write my name and a number, when I cut them out, on the 


desire was manifested by the authorities in every case to convict the re- 


ceiver as the thief. In many cases this manifestation was made appa- | 


rent by the escape of real offenders, and the capital conviction of compa- 
ratively innocent parties. In short, it was carried te such an extent as 
to defeat its own purpose. 

Lawyers hold it as a maxim, that the law ought not to be warped but 
for the purposes of mercy; that it should at all times be liberally con- 
strued; and that it should never be strained to compass the conviction 
of an offender, however obnoxious to society. 

Whenever the law (if we may be allowed to use the expression) gets 
into a passion, and those who administer it allow themselves to be be- 
trayed into a feeling of super-anxiety to effect a conviction, it generally 
happens that the law and the authorities are both brought into contempt. 
When the law is driven beyond its natural limits, its effects are always 
weakened. Like the blustering of an individual ranging with ire, every 
thing said or done in such a condition requires recantation or revision. 

e have a striking illustration of this in the case of an offender of no- 
toriety, namely, Ikey Solomons, whose character as a receiver of stolen 
goods was well known to the authorities, notwithstanding he had a long 
career in his criminal calling without detection. When, therefore, he 
was at length committed to Newgate, on a charge of felony, there was a 
general outcry for vengeance. Every one who had been robbed in and 
about the metropolis for the last ten years imagined that their property 
had gone t the hands of the notorious Ikey Solomons. Such is 
the effect of a bad name. It is, however, probable that no one indivi- 
dual ever before or since his time carried on such an extensive dealing in 
stolen as Solomons. He was especially known as a purchaser 
of stolen -of-England notes, or, indeed, any bankers’ notes so ob- 
tained. Malefactors that have been executed at the Old Bailey, in their 
confessions have described Solomons as being in the habit of giving 
three-fourths of the value for bank-notes, although their numbers were 
known, and had been stopped, as it is termed, at the Bank of 4 

It is known that on one occasion he gave £1500 cash down for two 
£1000 notes, both of which had been stopped at the Bank of England 
eighteen months previously. Those notes had originally been secreted 
by a fraudulent bankrupt from his creditors, who had traced them to his 
possession; and as they were not forthcoming under the estate, the as- 
signees gave notice to the Bank Of their abstraction. The bankrupt, 
being Beg of this measure, retained them in his possession till 
died, when they were sold, as previously stated, to Solomons. In a few 
weeks subsequently both the notes were presented at the Bank of Eng- 
land for payment, through the hands of a respectable merchant in the 
city. As a matter of course, an inquiry was immediately instituted. 
The merchant stated that he had received the notes from a mercantile 
house in Holland in payment for goods shipped there. On which a mes- 
senger was sent over to follow up the inquiry. 

The so employed returned with a written statement as follows: 
‘‘ We, Messrs. ——, are dealers in a general way, and every year attend 
Leipsic fair, where we have large transactisns with foreign merchants.— 
At the last fair we seld goods to a considerable amount to a Spaniard, 
ee ee ew same. We consider our- 
selves competent judges of a genuine -of-England note; and havi 
“—— confidence in their being paid, never refuse them when pa Fi 
to be sold at a profit. 8 is whole of the statement we have to 
make, handing you the name of our attorney in London, who will attend 


to our interest, and, if necessary, institute proceedings against the direc- | 


tors of the Pank for th» recovery 
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After this statement, the directors had no alternati¥e but te pay the 
notes, a3 it cut short all further inquiry. 

Several years previously to the end of Solomon’s race he had aban- 
doned petty business, rejecting any offer to purchase goods but in a 
wholesale way, saying to those who brought him goods, “If you cannot 
clear out a warehouse at once, you are of no use tome.” His advice te 
thieves, latterly, was to strike at high quarry, saying that it was as easy 
to do business in a sweeping manner as in a petty way. One or two 
jobs in a year, he used to tell the robbers, were sufficient for their sup- 
port, if well planned and properly executed, while paltry thefts kept them 
always in hot water, and increased their risk of detection, 

Solomons’ house was generally filled with goods; but he never allowed. 
any purchases to be taken into stock till every mark was deleted, telling 
those with whom he had dealings, that if they could not retain the swag 
long enough for the obliteration of marks, the job could scarcely be said 
to have been completed. 

One case may suffice to show how expeditiously these obliterations 
were effected. A shoemaker, who resided in Princes Street, Leicester 
Square, was i:. che habit of locking up his house on a Sunday evening, 
and taking all his family w Orange Street Chapel. On one of these oc- 


_ casions, during his absence, the whole of his stock of goods, valued at 


upwards of £400, was removed from his premises. The number of one 
hackney coach, cut of several that had been standing in the street, was 
the only clue that remained fer tracing the property. The officers, how- 
ever, made such efficient use of this information, that by noon the follow- 
ing morning they found the whole of the shoemaker’s goods on the pre- 
mises of Ikey Solomons. There remained not a shadow of doubt as to 


' the goods being the same as those stolen from the shop in Princes Street, 


, as the boots and shoes were all of one make, and had been manufactured 
' to the measure of the customers who had ordered them. The shoema- 


Ker, in an ecstacy of delight at the thought of having recovered his stolen 
property, exclaimed, as he saw the goods, ‘‘ You will find them all mark- 


inside of the leather.” 

“Do you?” replied Solomons, coolly: ‘then depend on it that these 
boots and shoes are none of them yours, for I never buy marked goods— 
that’s not my way of doing business.” 

On examination, it was found that, every mark had been effaced by 
chemical agency, excepting in a few instances where the ink had pene- 
trated the leather deeper, and to these the knife had been used to shave 
off the writing. Ultimately, Solomons, affecting to commisserate the loss 
the shoemaker had sustained, allowed him to purchase his own property 
at a price he (Solomons) said he had given for them. This course was 
adopted under the advice of the Bow Street officers, who gave their opi- 
nion that a prosecution could not be sustained for want of evidence. 

In the case that brought Solomons immediately under the surveillance 
of the Newgate authorities, a different course was taken. A warehouse 
of goods having been cleared out in one night, and the whole traced till 
found in Solomons’ possession, he was at once taken into custody, al- 
though, as in the former case, the marks had been removed. His com- 


| mittal to trial soon followed, to the surprise of his legal adviser and fra- 


ternity. ° 
Solomons up to this period had run a long career in crime. Success 
in any walk of life not only begets confidence, but has a positive ten- 
dency, however nefarious may be the means by which we secure it, to pre- 
the mind for a justification of the most enormou: wrongs: “ They 
now,” said Solomons, as he entered Newgate, “that I am a better trades- 
man than —_ whole of them, and can undersell them all; whence theiz 
ous spite against me. 

i fue you Shall see,” continued he, as he paced the yard, “these ho- 
nest citizens will send for their recorder, and with him in private plan my 
destruction. ‘You must find means te convict him,’ they will say to 
their tool. ‘Strain a point for once. Remember he is a Jew; and we 
want him sent off in some way.’ Then suddenly stopping, he exclaim- 
ed aloud, “Is it not a scandal to justice that these London money-spin- 

ners should be allowed a judge of their own, to do any dirty work t 
ask of him? One of their own electicn—whom they pay, and hold ina 
state of dependence! I shall be tried over a tureen of turtle-soup, and 
be sentenced to death as the last bottle of champagne is drank. Yes! 
they will settle it all overa dinner. No man is safe that is obnoxious to 
them, while they have that Old Bailey judge at their command. Prompt- 
ed by malevolence, reporters or editors of papers will be invited to their 
feast, and their ears be stuffed with extravagant statements ef my do- 
ings,—related, too, with every bitter expression they are masters of,— 
intending that they shall find their way into the public journals, and pre- 


| judice 4 case, even before they drag me into court already secretly con- 


of the amount of the notes in question.”’ | 


Solomons’ impression was, that so long as he could evade the proofs: 
of the law as to criminal purchases, he was as respectable a tradesman: 
as any other man within or without the city of London. 

Perfectly aware of the fame he had achieved as a receiver of stolem 
property, he had no right to expect any mercy; he therefore, early after 

is committal to Newgate, planned a mode of escape. His cupidity, 
however, for rome time made him hesitate as to carrying it into effect- 
The officers that apprehended him took from his person upwards of 
£600, in cash, besides other valuables. One so fond of money was cut 
to the soul at the thought of losing such asum. One hour he made sure 
that nu jury could convict him on the evidence which had occasioned his 

| committal, when the prospect of obtaining the money from the officers 
| induced him to resolve on standing a trial; the next his heart misgave 
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him, and he thdught of nothing but an . At length the opinion of 
his attorney, who informed him that prejudice ran so strong against him 
that he could not expect a fair trial, decided his coarse,—that is, to at- 
tempt an escape. 
ae crime is bailable ome the discretion a magistrates ; 
i ‘use, an application may be made to the judges for that pur- 
pone. Solomons caused sch an icati to be made, and a writ of 
corpus to be lodged wi governor of Newgate to take him 
before the court at Westminster, for a hearing why he should not be ad- 
ee ee 

Onthe morning of the day fixed for the hearing, Ikey left Newgate in 
the charge of two officers, who having a which the pri- 
soner declined; but on reaching Bridge Street, at the foot of Lu 
Hill, he altered his mind, and entered the first coach on the stand. This, 
pi of tag wage sagen ee: goes lien Sheen Sepa 
rate for a driver. When the party arrived at Westminster Hall, they 
went into a room at a coffeehouse, where there were assembled a num- 
ber of Jews, together with Mrs. Solomons. Brandy and water, with 
ather ts, were there handed about in great profusion, of which 
both the officers partook. 

Bail for the prisoner's liberation, as a matter of course in such a case, 
was refused; indeed, it was never expected, or even desired, the object 
being an escape without involving others in e pecuniary responsibility 
for his appearance. 

As the coach was about to move off on its return to Newgate, it was 
8 to take up Mrs. Solomons, who had been suddenly taken un- 

. After some delay she was brought to the coach-door, where she 
was observed to lean her head on one side on her hand, as if from pain; 
but it was a signal to inform the coachman that one of the officers was 
already in the coach. The potations which had been given both 
the men had strongly drugged ; but still, much to Solomons’ disap- 

intment, one retained, if not his full active powers, sense sufficient to 
ow that he had a duty to perform. 

Females, it is said, are always the most ready with an expedient in 
emergencies. The coach moved on, and Mrs. Solomons felt that she 
had a part to perform. It was not long before she was in a fit, and in 
her convulsions seized the waking officer, fastening her arms round him; 
who, becoming alarmed at the feigned attack, proposed instantly putting 
her down at an apotheeary’s shop. “Oh, no!” exclaimed Solomons; 
‘there is but one doctor who understands her complaint; he resides in 
the next street; put her down there ;” at the same time ing to the 
coachman from the front window. One object was gained. The coach 
immediately turned out of the main streets, the officer knew not where, 
being fast locked in Mrs. Solomons’ arms; and his colleague as insensi- 
ble and unconscious of the past or present as if he had been laid in Le- 
the’s stream for a month. Every instant, fearing that his prisoner 
might jump out of the coach, he called to the coachman to stop. The 
answer was, “ We are just there,” and on the coach went; while Mrs. 
Solomons went off into another and more violent paroxysm of convul- 
sions. As to her husband, he had no intention of yet making his escape; 
his time had not yet arrived. Conscious that,the officer had drunk out 
of the narcotic glass of liquor, he was every instant expecting the reco- 
= of his wife, by seeing the man fall into a state of insensibility as she 

him in her arms. He, however, continued to hold up, and so did 
Mrs. Solomons to hold on. 

“What is to be done?” exclaimed the real sufferer, in apparent con- 
sternation: ‘your wife is in the agonies of death. Her is unnatu- 
ral, ; it is really awful, and very painful too. think she 
will strangle me, if she don’t recover soon,” at the same time making a 
vain attempt to disengage himself from her grasp. 

“Put her down at my house,” replied Solomons; “ it won’t make five 
minutes’ difference in time. And who is to know how long we were 
kept at Westminster ?”’ 

“ Drive on fast,” he continued, addressing the coachman: “we have 
a dying woman in the coach.” 

is order was a work of supererogation. The driver knew his busi- 
ness without further instruction; and had already made such use of the 
time as enabled him in another instant to actually pull his horses up at 
Solomons’ own house, where there was a crowd of Jews waiting the ar- 
rival of the coach. 

“What is the matter?” said one, opening the door of the vehicle. 

“My wife is dying!” exclaimed Solomons, as he alighted with one 
spring on the pavement, an avenue being immediately made for him to 
= instantly again closed in pretended anxiety to approach the 
coach. 


The officer was now embarrassed in a double dilemma. He could not 
move without dragging, as he thought, a dying woman after him, or vio- 
lently striking herfrom him. Nor could he have left the coach if he had 
been free, both doors being thronged and barricadoed with Hebrews, 
calling out, “ Don’t move her! don’t move her!” Others exclaiming 
for the doctor: “Run, Barney, fora doctor! Run, Isaac! Run, run, 
Ikey!” were the last words that reached the officer’s ears, amidst a 
general shout of laughter and exultation. 

Ikey had indeed run, first into his own house, from thence out at 
the back into another, and another; and lastly, into a lone cottage near 
Highgate, where an old female relation was prepared to receive him. 

As soon as Solomons was known to be safe from the custody of the of- 
ficer, his wife relaxed her hold; and, as if waking from a stupor or a 
— wildly inquired where she was, and what he had done with her 








“Tell me where he is?” she exclaimed. ‘ Where is he?” 

“‘ Where is he, indeed ?” reiterated the man, as Mrs. Solomons bound- 
ed from the coach out of his sight, and all the Jews simultaneously re- 
tired from the street. 

The officer was so much taken by surprise, that before he recovered 
himself, his insensible companion and fellow-officer was laid on the pave- 
ment, and the coach had driven off. He found himself standing alone, 
all around him being as still as if it had been the dead of the night. 
Where was the mob? Where the coach? Had he not heard a number 
of voices, a lond laugh, and other sounds of merriment? “ Yes,” he re- 
plied to himself; ‘but where are all gone? All has passed away like a 
scene in a play!” Then looking at his brother-officer, who laid like a 
corpse before him on the ground, he muttered to himself, “Dead or 
alive, this man’s condition must be my justification.” Solitary ae this 
man thought himself, there was no want of observers as to his move- 
ments; wide mouths, large whiskers, and ing black eyes, bad he 
looked for them, might have been seen every sash-frame peering 
out from behind the curtains all full of expression and delight at having 
witnessed a clever performance. 

Presently a well-dressed Jew approached and inquired what accideat 
had occurred, and whether the injured person had not better be con- 

to the hospital without delay ? 

“ Can you,” inquired the officer, “* inform me where I am—whag part 
* oT oy adits of Whi #8 the repl Y 

“ In the nei itechapel,”” was . “ You will 
find a coach-stand at the bottom tie ance. 1 wal order one 
for you, if you wish it, as I ." 

thite seaupted thn dice, nd thus the Jews removed from their 
doors the witnesses of their day’s exploit. The man at once 
to the office at Newgate, there to relate the adventures of a journey te 
Westminster Hall. 

Solomons remained a month at the cottage at Highgate ; witile his 
wife and family being oware that they should be watched, daily con- 
tinued to make peregrinations into the suburbs of the met is in 
every other direction. 

Guilt and misery of mind are ever associates ; it is only in moments 
of reckless inebriety that villains can escape the lashings of their fears of 
detection; but Solomons was without even this miserable resource of re- 
lief. He was no drunkard, he never relapsed into a state of forgetful- 
ness from drink, his offences were all the result of reflection and seber 
calculation. 

As soon as his escape was made known, the hue and ery was up for 
his recapture, the faith of his confederates was doubted, and the dread 
of.a betrayal increased in proportion as he consulted his own heart, 
and weighed in the balance of his own disposition to betray an accom- 
plice for the purpose of gain. 

“ At no period of my life,” he said, when subsequently under sen- 
tence of death in Newgate, “ did I suffer so much as during my hiding 
at Highgate. I fell two stone in flesh; an officer was ever present to 
my imagination; waking or sleeping, I ever felt his touch; til at 
length I became so nervous, as to doubt the fidelity of my own family.— 
My re-apprehension, voyage as a prisoner to England, arraignment at 
the bar TT the Old Bailey, condemnation, entrance into the cells, and the 
eternal talk in that gloomy place of death, together with the scenes of 
despair in some malefactors, the canting of others, and the s 
desperation of the more stolid, did not cost me half the pangs of agony 
that a month’s fear in suspense did at Highgate.” 

If Solomons had been guided wholly by his own judgment, he would 
from the first have preferred standing the issue of atrial. Even while 
at the cottage, he more than once thought of surrendering for that pur- 
pose; but he was a vain man, his had made a noise in the world, 
and he had become a sort of hero, a character which vanity whispered 
he must sustain to the end. When under sentence of death he one day 
said, ‘‘I know the reason they strive so hard to hang me.”’ Being ask- 
ed why, he replied, ‘‘ Because they know there’s no place in the world 
where they can hold me for a long time together.” 

Ultimately this offender secured a passage out from this country to 
Denmark, from whence he sailed for America, and immediately com- 
menced a traffic in watches, little dreaming that he was then laying the 
foundation-stone for his own destruction, as well as that of his family; 
but we all know that great effects arise from apparently small causes.— 
We may dwell on this part of his history, as it is intimately connected 
with the manner in which judicial affairs are sometimes conducted at 
the Old Bailey. 

The kind of watch that found a ready sale in Solomons’ newly open- 
ed market, was of a peculiar common description, made at Birming- 
ham. Wanting a supply of these, he wrote to his wife to procure them ; 
and he seems to have a presentiment of danger, for in his letter was 
the following paragraph :— 

“Depend on it, my dear, that the muddle-headed aldermen amd 
others in the City will never forgive = for the part you took in my es- 
cape; therefore give over all kind of dealings whatsvever, x or no X.* 
The very first transaction may be a t; you cannot know er ene- 
mies from your friends; and you know that the le about the Bailey 
will stick at nothing for revenge. The watches I have ordered will all 
come from the makers quite new. Don’t pack any thing with them.— 
B may look them over before you pay for them, und see that they 
are all right. Mind what I have written; for they would glory in 
transporting you, right or wrong.” 

iveia Solomons proved hims If a sort of prophet. B~ —, the 
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person referred to in the letter, was a near relation of Solomon’s wife, 
but was at the time confined in Newgate on a charge of felony. Not- 
withstanding this circumstance, she deemed it prudent to consult him on 
the proper mode of executing the order. 
e€ are now trenching on very tender ground; but as we do but re- 
kate facte, which must speak for themselves, we shall proceed. Very 
shortly after Solomons’ wife had conferred with her relation in Newgate 
on the subject of her husband’s order, the prosecution against him was 
dropped and he set at liberty. Solomons, when subsequently in New- 
gate, hesitated not to charge the City authorities, mentioning the names 
of some individuals, with having procured the man’s liberation for the 
express purpose and on conditions that he should get up a false charge 
felony against his 
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i , Were carried out 
who planned the prosecution against 
thought at the time that they were constructing a trap to 
eatch the guilty fugitive. ig 
Suna oncuadline exp ecreeash tad ae team wane ques or 
probity of principle, are any securi @ man 8 ea us- 
nor does it , if we seek for the in real life, that the 
unites di a man of the capabilities of proving 
affectionately attached husband, and a fond and anxiously 
felon is still a human being ; and if we are ever to 
the cause of crime, or understand the idiosyncra- 
cies of the mind of criminals, they must not be described by the pre- 


geen most of them. 

To become a felon, it is not necessary that we should part with our na- 
tural essences; mankind, when invested by circumstances of peculiarity, 
are much more under the influence of the impulses than is generally con- 
sidered. Wisdom and folly are both independent of corporeality, 
whenee arises the difficulty of providing for social justice, which to be le- 
gitimate, should have res ect to moral justice, taking into consideration 
the imperfection of our means of knowledge and action. 

When Solomons was apprised that a sentence of fourteen years had 
been passed on his wife, and that she was on her passage to Van Die- 
man’s Land, he was into unmeasured grief, looking on her as 
having been sacri for his own safety; he at once lost every conside- 
ration for self, and instantly resolved on repairing to that place in the 
hope of alleviating the misery of her condition. 

Arriving there he established a store, and shortly afterwards opened a 
public-house adjoining to it. It never occurred to his mind, in the 
anxiety he had to be with his wife, that the colony being one under 
ee eS ae Pee as in England. 
The governor, however, did not think of molesting him till a positive or- 
der arrived from the authorities at home to take him into custody, and 
gend him back to London for trial. 

When taken into custod was made sensible of his error, and in- 
eT ee Pees 19 A orn wh whew 


It may not be known that the governor of Newgate enters 
into a bond with iffs for the due performance of his duty, and un- 
der it is liable to a heavy pecuniary penalty for every prisoner that 
esc from his cu y- +) 
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ted to arrive, the governor gave 
orders that when he was brought back he should be called. It was mid- 
night when the prisoner was reconducted to the place of confinement 
from which he had formerly escaped. The governor was in bed, bu 
rose ; and seeing Solomons, exclaimed, “So you are once mere safe in 
my custody! You see the strong arm of justice has been able to reach 
pte ag antipodes. What have you to say as to your conduct 
to 0 d me ”? 


“Towards you!” replied the prisoner; “I ‘am not aware that any 
part ef my conduct concerns y-” 

“Have you not,” rejoined te governor, elevating his voice, ‘done 
all you could to ruin me and my , by escaping from my custody ?” 

“What!” cried the prisoner, “delyou imagine that le will stay in 
fami when they can quceldl te, tas tn bentlis of yen ond seer 

“ Well, well!” ied the governor, “ you will run no more, depend on 
that. Yeu Uhited tier aadiaens 'eeny accu 0 settle: prepare 
yourself for the worst !” 

“ Whatever my sins may be,” retorted Solomons, “I never ired 
to transport an innocent woman to spite myself against Mor’ Medled, 
We have all sins to answer for: let me advise you to look to your own, 
before you reproach me. In the eye of the law, although I am suspect- 


* Stolen property, or otherwise. 





ed, I am here an innocent man, therefore reserve your exultation for my 
conviction: I may yet walk London streets as free a man as you are.— 
Give me fair play, and I neither fear you nor your masters, though I 
know the length of their consciences. j need not tell you that they de 
not boggle at trifles.” 

“You are an impudent fellow,” replied the governor, as he ordered the 
prisoner into the interior. 

Solomons was wont to be very facetious in describing this colloquy, re- 
lating the particulars of it to every new charge of prisoners during his 
long stay in Newgate; er time embellishing the story with fresh mat- 
ter, till it became a kind of fragmental scene from a play, in which the 
prisoners were represented as carrying on their calling, and sojourning im 
Newgate for the t of the governor and his fami'y. 

Had Solomons been put on his trial when taken into custody in the 
first instance, he could only under the then existing law have been indict- 
ed as a receiver of stolen goods. During the interval of his escape and 
return, the law, however, was altered, making the receiver the thief, un- 
less, as previously remarked, an innocent possession was proved—e very 
unlikely proof for Solomons to"adduce. 

In this case it was an ez post facto’law; and it is still the opinion of 
able lawyers, that it ought not to have been made to bear against the 
criminal 


At the period of which we write, nothing, however, was deemed more 
desirable than effecting the execution of such a notorious fence; and im 
consequence, eight indictments for housebreaking and robbery were laid 
against him; the foundation of which were, stolen property that had 

i ises. He was acquitted on several of the first 
indictments, but found guilty on a subsequent one, and sentenced to suffer 
death. A point of law was, however, reserved for the opinion of the 
judges, as to whether an offender could be tried on an ex post facto law. 

As the condemned man was led to the cells, he exclaimed, “ in their 
spite they have overshot the mark. They knew that they could not try 
me as a receiver, as no thief had been found ; so they have endeavored ta. 
make me a burglar, although know as well as I do, that I never 
committed a robbery in my life. I, however, dare them to carry out their 
own malicious measures!” 

It ed in the end that there was some truth in this last remark. It 


is, i a question of much importance for the future considesation, 
whether there is ever any advantage gained in our endeavors to suppres# 
crime in diverging from the straight-forward path pointed out by the 
law. 


The policy of having a public prosecutor has often been propounded 
to the government. Had such a functionary been appointed at the time 
of which we write, there is little doubt but he would have exercised a 
better judgment than the citizens of London did in this case. When- 
ever the law exposes its own weakness, or appears to be unjust in its 
operation, it matters not what atrocity has been committed or however 
bad an offender may be, evil is sure to be wrought in more ways thar 


one. 
As the culprit entered the cellward, he met the eye of another con- 
demned malefactor with whom he had formerly had dealings. 

“ What!” exclaimed the malefactor, as he saw him enter, “a fence 
—a Jew fence—caught in Ketch’s noose! Oh, if I could but have my 
trial over again, and have the clever lawyer that caught you to defend 
me, wouldn’t I make sure of being turned up instead of gracing this 
place. Who the d—i could it be that was downy enough to cell you fT 
Grip him hard, Cheshire, now you have him; he’s griped many a poor 
fellow, in making a har¢ bargain!” 

The convict was conti: uing in this strain when Solomons turned on his 
heel, and demanded by «hat authority he was brought to the cells, say- 
ing, “I am not yet a pevicetly convicted man; I have no doubt the re- 
served point of law will :et me free; it is all wrong throughout; safe 
custody is all that is necessary for the present. I have no right to be 
here, but it is all of a piece with their malice at my escape.” 

In a few days subsequently, one of the sheriffs, deeming his remon+ 
strances founded on reason, ordered him to be removed to the north side, 
where he remained upwards of twelve months awaiting the option of the 


judges on his case;—an opinion that probably never would have beer 


given, had not the prisoner caused a letter to be written, urging them to 
come to a decision and relieve him from suspense. 

Contrary to the expectation of most lawyers, the judges decided 
against him; at the same time the prerogative, as it were, annulled the 
whole proceeding as regarded the charge of robbery, by reducing the 
convict’s punishment to fourteen years’ transportation—a sentence that 
would have been passed on him on the charge which was originally pre- 
ferred against him—namely, receiving stolen goods, an offence he never 
denied, contenting himself with saying, “‘ Have they ever proved it?” 

Notwithstanding the turn in his favor, Solgmons stil continued to bit- 
terly complain of his treatment, using an argument that is applicable, 
and in its way equally forcible in a vast number of cases which have pass~ 
ed almost unnoticed by public writers. Yet it is one that seems, on the 
strict principles of public justice, to demand some explanation. We 

iitielaais aiiletiaks bo diiacing to 0 wave striking case than that 
of a 


May, who was sentenced with Bishop and Williams, for the atrocious 
murder of the Italian boy. This man caused a representation to be made 
to the Secretary of State, alleging his entire innocence of the charge.— 
The appeal met with attention, and his life was spared, but ordered ta 
be transported for life. 

“Why am I to be transported?” exclained this man in a perfect par 
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did not haye a hand in the murder of the boy; if I did, why not hang me 
with the others, whom all must acknowledge deserve it? If I did not, 


inflict a punishment of transportation on an innocent man ?”’ 
us reasoned Solomons: “If I committed the burglary, why rot hang 


me? If I did not, have I been tried for any other offence? Perhaps 
they may say that it is an act of mercy on a ul case; but what says 


the spirit of the ish law? That thé prisoner shall always be allow- 
pe Fr shape rh A pretty sort of a benefit they in their m 
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against Ww t not w to prove it i 
punish me? Does the law know any thing of 
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Cases almost multitudinous might be cited to prove the impolicy of 
one charged with offences in opposition to what may be 
justice. Both a cases, the public are 

more alive to the divergency of the law than is ordinaryly consider- 

and when such cases become a theme of public discussion, they sel- 
fail not only to lessen the odium against the accused, but against the 

crime with which they are , 

The effect of all public punishments is also weakened when the people 
are led to believe the law has been wrested to bear unjustly on indi- 
Proofs of the sensitiveness of the mass of the le on this 
head are to be found in their readiness to petition the crown for the libe- 
ration of prisoners whom they conceive have been harshly treated by the 

If the administrators of the criminal law did always preserve an unde- 
viating course, and avoid committing so many solecisms when addressing 
prisoners for sentence, the people would be of arraying them- 
selves on the side of criminals, and rather lend their ready aid to carry 
@ut the purposes of the law, and assist the authorities in effecting the 
salutary — of punishment. 

While Solomons was awaiting his removal from Newgate, he _peti- 
tioned for two favors,—one was, to be allowed to go where his wife was, 
in Van Dieman’s Land,—the other, that he might be allowed to go on 
shore immediately the ship arrived, and not be detained for examina- 

app ion, as is usual at the penal colonies. His first re- 

quest was complied with. Being asked his motives for the second, he 

ied, ‘When I was taken into custody at Hobart Town, I made over 

my property there to my son; and if he hears of my conviction, I 

shall never recover a shilling back from him; but if I can go on shore 

before he is made acquainted with my position, I may obtain something 
for my wife and myself.” 

Being reminded that he would not be allowed to possess property 
while a convict, he answered, “I want something to lodge in the hands 
of the governor for our support another day.” 

The sheriff, who informed him that he must submit, with the other 
convicts, to undergo the usual forms of the colony, procured fer him 154. 
out of the sheriffs’ fund, to provide himself with some articles of com- 
fort for the voyage. This sum was advanced in consideration of the 
money that had been taken from him when he was first apprehended in 
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Shortly after Solomons’ arrival in the penal colony, he was made over- 
seer to a chain-rood gang of convict laborers, which situation he was 
known to be employed in not long since. 

Whether Solomons’ son did or did not betray the trust reposed in him 
p baer ahs have no means of ascertaining; but the convict’s fears, 

publicly expressed, conveys a moral in itself most striking as con- 
nected with criminal pursuits. . 

Let us contrast this case of the professional receiver with one that 

be designrted the friendly receiver, and direct the attention of the 

to the different operations of the law in these two cases. By com- 

the two characters, and the result of their convictions, the extent 

which the administrators of the law are at times disposed to carry it, 

even when possessed of a moral knowledge of its inapplicability to par- 

ticular cases, will be strikingly exemplified. 

Two young men who had filled situations as warehousemen, havi 
plunged into extravagancies beyond their means, planned a robbery, 
succeeded in carrying off a quantity of woollen goods from a warehouse 
undiscovered. As were both known to the person robbed, and their 
previous habits had been a”subject of discussion, suspicion at once fell 
On the guilty parties. In consequence, the movements of the suspected 
so watched; but, as they were apprised of their danger, 
they for a period of three months any attempt te convert the plun- 
der into cash. In their pursuit after what they deemed pleasure, they 
had made the acquaintance of a young man, the son ofa highly respect- 
able tradesman, of, whom borrowed several sums of m 
and, requiring a further supply, induced him to take some of their 
@s a security for the of the whole. In an evil hour the y: 
man supplied their wants, and received piece after piece of zoods, whic 
were piaced in his own room, in his father’s house. As the two robbers 

shad no means of redeeming their pledges, thoir acquaintance ultimately 
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< rorysm of rage, when he was informed of his fate. “Either I did or I 


became the purchaser of all the goods that had been placed in his pos- 


session. 

Whether the final purchase was made out of pure friendship to serve 
the young men, or to secure the money he had lent, or from a desire of 
gain, is uncertain; it is probable that he was actuated by all these mo- 
tives. The purchaser himself solemnly averred to the last hour of his 
life, that his sole motive was to serve his two friends. Be this as it may, 
up to the period of this transaction his character for honesty was unim- 
peached; nor were his circumstances such as to hold out any induce- 
ment to have recourse to dishonest practices for a supply of money. 

He had just reached his majority when he became involved in this 
affair, and his whole course of life was satisfactorily proved to the court 
to have been entirely free from suspicion of having participated at any 
time in crime. 

The first person to whom this young man offered the for sale 
recognised their marks, and caused his hension. It is to 
state that, in seeking to reimburse himself by the sale of the goods, he 
took no indirect course or covert means of disposing of them, but went 
to a regular house of business, and offered them in ‘the bulk. He was 
represented by his family as being of a peculiarly heroic or romantic 
turn of mind, possessing very arbitrary notions on questions of points of 


When placed at the bar before the . his family being 
present, consisting of his father, two sisters, and a brother, i being 
asked to account for the possession of the goods, he replied, “I bought 
Go, woh eae nym reese eee Iam no robber; let those who think 
I am a, vain did magistrate ex’ the law, and ex- 
mac , however innocent he might be, if he did not name the 

whom he had the goods he must inevitably be found guilty of the 

A sala distressing scene cannot be conceived than was witnessed at 
the examination. The sisters of the prisoner, both young, possessed of 
more than ordinary beauty, and of extremely interesting appearance, 
fainted, and sunk on the floor of the court before assistance could be of- 
fered them. The father stood motionless and pale, as if-he had been 
struck with a thunderbolt. Nothing, however, could move the firmness 
of the accused. “I know but little of the distinctness of law,” said he, 
in answer toa question from the magistrate; “I tell you that I bought 
the goods ina fair and honest manner: I know nothing about their having 
been stolen; nor do I see why I should be called on, like a runner, to 
implicate others, who, for aught I know, may be as innocent as myself.”’ 

A second and third hearing was allowed him; but he still remained 
firm in his purpose of concealing the names of the young men from whom 
he had purchased the goods, conceiving himself to be safe as an honest 
purchaser, while he thought his firmness might give his friends, if they 
were guilty, time to effect their escape. At length he was committed 
for trial. Shortly afterwards, the two actually guilty parties were ap- 
prehended, and proof of the robbery brought home to them on the 
clearest evidence. Not to be outdone in heroic generosity, their first 
act onarriving at Newgate was to declare their own guilt, and draw up 
a written statement, to the truth of which they offered to make oath, of 
the entire innocence of their quondam friend, The latter, however, ap- 
pears to have worked himself up intoa frenzy of heroism, desiring them 
to defend themselves, and leave him to his fate. Grief at his own 
peril was absorbed in the interest he took to serve, as he thought, others. 

“ Grief seldom joined with outh is seen ; 
Can sorrow cavers hnowledgebinee Ethecn ” 

The young receiver certainly had no 3 of the danger he was 
in, or he would have ted another li t. Even with his 
own friends, who got up his defence, he of ing commu- 
nications, lest he should injure his On the other hand, 
the “y eR had — — _ i fo A and mabe a 
8 at explanatory ner, prisoner’s innocence; but 
Bi brought there, and the plea had bead Bivens they were perempto- 
rily cut short in what they had to say, ck to the cells. The trial 







of the receiver then went on, he for the robbery. A ver- 
dict was against him, when h sent to join the other two 
in the place where misery and woe then held a perpetual court. 

If the law could be made to stop in its course, and 
take a view of the right and wrong sides bf its mode of operation, man- 
kind might be spared much misery. . probable that in Solomons’ 
case, whose life was spared, there was no one who felt any interest for 
him that was free from a participation in crime, nor were there any per- 
sons who could come forward to utter a word in his favor. In the case 
of the young receiver, even if we him to have been guilty of 
being privy to the robbery, it waa Hto the court that he was too 
young for one in his station of life to, have often offended; the evidence 
set that question at rest. © The ility of his connexions was 
known, and that his conviction execution would, in a lesser or 
greater degree, occasion a shock ta large circle of innocent 


persons. ; ver 8 

If the iaw did pause, and could reason, would it, while punishing an 
offender, inflict a heavier penalty on twenty others aleeant with 
crime? Certainly not; yet such is its Gperation when offenders are put 
to death. bee 

The life of the young man of whom we write was of comparatively a 
minor consideration. Whether mia innocent, he had been impru- 







dent, and had conducted himself with’an obstinacy of conduct that could 
only find an apology in ignorance. He also was enabled to support 
himself throughout his troubles by his enthusiastic turn of mind; and 
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when the law was executed, lis troubles as reg irds this world were ter- 


Not so with others; one of his sisters, a wife, who was enciente, at 
the time, fell a sacrifice to the shock the thoughts of her brother’s exe- 
cution gave her nerves. The other was on the eve of matrimony, and 
a The father, an 
elder} ueman, soon after the event, died,—a catastrophe hastened, 
itis said, & the public execution of his son. As the appearances of 

i “Auesdan veuah tho hood. of Wk eibiaves, the Seore’ ahatioes 
their cases were laid before the council, they sent into the secretary’s of- 
fice a detailed account of the whole transaction, in which they necessa- 


‘rily inculpated themselves, but exculpated the receiver from all guilty 


Who but those amc with bong wee _ — have 
occurred in the cells of New would have thought young 
had ‘Se reads weal have been the only convict out 

of condemned criminals, of whom were old of- 

selected to suffer the punishment of death? He alone was 

‘and the two avowed actual robbers left behind. When the de- 

of the council was made known, and the respited convicts were, 23 is 

fete cop rete ate ai page Napa paca oe a 
8 


senate rare fo 
a line previously to their removal, the two associates 
d man stepped out into the front, and simultaneously, 
in @ most emphatic manner, alin, “You are about to commit a 
rde take us? we are the guilty . We will 
‘pot quit this place, and leave an innocent person to suffer for our offence. 
“We both swear, before God,” they continued, bending on one knee, 
i , “that he is innocent—entirely innocent, from 
_the beginning to the end of the affair!” Their more unfortunate friend, 
who was standing on the ite side, then addressed them, saying, 
“‘ Never regard me; I have the satisfaction to know that I have in no 
way accelerated your fate,—no!” striking his breast, he exclaimed, “ I 
trust I know how to remain firm in the cause of a friend. In your de- 
sire to saye me, you have committed yourselves enoughalready. Say no 
more about it; go quietly, and enjoy, as well as the situation you are in 
will enable you, the lives they have restored to you. I thought they 
would have hanged us all three; matters are not so bad here after all.” 
This was evidently an effort to be even with the others in magnanimity ; 
for as he concluded with “ Farewell!” he broke down, and shed a copi- 
ous flood of tears. 

His two friends seeing him in that state, became quite roused, and 
addressed the sheriffs again, declaring their readiness to die on the spot, 
and their resolution not to joore See eines till he was liberated. The 
scene altogether was affecting. two young men were evidently in 
earnest; was no acting about them. Energy in the cause of truth 
spoke out so broadly, that for a few minutes the gentlemen present were 
paralysed. Thé governor, however, ordered the other respites to be re- 
moved, as unnecessary witnesses to this extraordinary scene. The de- 
votion of the two criminals in the cause of their friend for a time 
cured them a t that suspended orders for coercion to remove yo 
from the cell- ' Recourse, at length, from necessity, was had to 
these measures—the turnkey forcing them through the gate, as they 
continued to exclaim ‘‘ A murder—a murder will be committed!” 

Every possible effort was made, by numerous persons, to obtain a mi- 
tigation of the prisonér’s sentence, without effect. The fifth day after 
this scene in the cell-yard, he was led out, and handed over to the exe- 
cutioner. ret 
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Any further comment 6n these two cases, namely, that of Solomons 
and the young receiyer, would be a waste of time. We therefore con- 
clude with reminding the reader, that they were both convicted under 
the same law that made the receiver the thief. 





: From Frazer’s Magazine. 
WANTED A CLERK-.-AN ADVERTISEMENT. 
A mercantile house in the City 
Has a vacancy now for a clerk, 


And it really be a great pity 
a keep neh a hin in the dash 
many are out of employ— 
Clever fellows, no doubt, in their way, 
Who'd be glad such a birth to enjoy, 
And jump at such capital pay! 
‘ it : . 


on 
Are light, and salary’ : 
,  Soit’s ae to make = pplication 
. q 


If your talents uite first-rate. 
A gentleman now is i 
very distinguish'd address, . 


Whose manners are always admired, 
And experience he must possess. 
French, German, Italian and Spanish, 
He must with correctness and ease; ¥ 
Have a knowledge of Rusian and Danish, 
Modern | Ashantee, and Chinese. 
And acquaintance’ produce and stocks ! 
Will be quite nsable, too;}} ass 
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And the business at Lloyd’s and the Docks, 
With the customs he also must do. 


The hours of attendance are easy— 
He can come in the morning at eight, 
And.at night, when they’re not very busy, 
After nine he but se need wait; 
Excepting on foreign-post-nights, 
When he'll get out to tea about seven, 
And if quickly his letters he writes, 
He'll get through his work by eleven. 
At accounts he must equal young Bidder, 
His hand must be rapid and fine, 
'Tis expected that he would consider 
Ten minutes sufficient to dine; 
When business is pressing, of course, 
He wouldn’t require even that, 
But ide for himself the resource 
a Sandwich or two in his hat, 


The books he will have to post daily— 
Double-entry, of course, is the plan; 
And this little task without fail he 
Must perform before five, if he can; 
If not, he must finish at night 
What he cannot get through in the day, . 
And the firm will provide him a light, 
For which they won't ask him to pay! 
But there’s only the ledger and journal— 
A waste-book, another for cash,— 
A book for engagements diurnal, 

(All these are knocked off with a dash). 
There’s a book for consignments in dock,— 
Books for invoices, letters and bills,— 
One for profit and loss, one for stock ; 

Petty-cash too, much idle time fills. 


Some ten or twelve others there may be 
Which it is rot worth while to recite; 
So it’s evident that a mere baby 
Could post up the books ev’ry night. 
But ennui is a terrible thing, 
And to save him from fits of the vapours, 
Every day its amusement will bring 
In making out sundry odd papers. 


‘There are contracts to make out for buyers—= 

For sellers, of course, account sales,— 
Dock-orders for logwood to dyers, 

To spinners for cotton in bales; 
To others wine, sugar, and deals,— 

Raw tallow, pig’s bristles, and hides,— 
Barilla, wool, oil, skins of seals,— 

And many small matters besides. 
Price-currents of all the home markets 

Must be copied for each foreign friend,— 
For to all who in commerce embark it’s 

Most important to this to attend. 
Attention must also be pai : 

To accounts-current when they’re required ; 
And a monthly rt must be made 

Of th’ affairs of the house—if desired. 


There is one thing moreover essential— 
Good security—that must be found, | 
As the office is quite confidential, 
For not less than 3000/. 
‘The salary now we'll declare,— 
Sixty Pounps! for the first year or two; 
Which we think is exceedingly fair, 
As there’s really so little to do. 
But that isn’t all. If he’s clever, 
Every third year his pay is increased 
By ten shillings more; so he never 
Can complain—if he do, he’s a beast! 
Besides, when he’s worn out with age, 
Grown stupid, decrepit, and blind, 
All his sorrows they’ll kindly assuage 
In the workhouse, that stands just behind. 
Address F. A. G., to the care of 
Mr. Tuumsscrew, the binder, Paul's chai 
But anonymous letters beware of; 
And state these particulars plain,— 
If you e’re had a dad or a mother, 
And whether you’re single or wed ; * 
If your nose is a pug, or what other ; 
If your hair is black, auburn, or red. 
MORAL. 
Oh! ye merchants of wealth and condition, 
Whose charities o’er the earth roam, 
Why subscribe for slave-trade abolition, 
And keep such poor niggers at home? , 
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BROTHER JONATHAN 


New-Dork : 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1842. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


On account of the occurrence of the great annual holiday in New York 
‘upon our day of publication, we anticipate, one day, the publication of 
the Brother Jonathan ; trusting that its character and matter will make 
its visit never unacceptable, or “too soon” in fact, whatever it may 
seem by date. Among the matter will be found much of freshness and 
excellence ; but there are two or three things which, proposing to-day 
to publish, we are reluctantly compelled to permit to be laid over. One 
of these is the continuation of Mr. Barrett’s Lecture; another is the 
promised chapter from Mr. Neal. But one newspaper cannot contain 
every thing ; and we have only to promise for the future what we have 
been unable to publish to-day. 

It will be noted in Mr. Cooper’s introduction to his “‘ Lost Chapter,” 
that he enters into an argument against some of the grounds taken by 
us in introducing his first letter to the readers of the Jonathan. We 
have space to-day only so far to answer this, as to say that in one place 
he assumes an opinion, as expressed by us, which we never intended— 
‘whatever construction the sentence may bear. To assert directly or by 
implication that he has ever commenced a suit against a newspaper for 
purely critical remarks was never the intention of the editor of the 
Jonathan. For the rest we have only to say that we stand entirely 
neutral in the business. Neither party needs our aid in conducting the 
dispute, whether by legal or newspaporial agency. Our purpose has 
been to do Mr. Cooper the courtesy to tender him the use of some- 
thing he intimated an intention to ask; and while we leave the whole 
responsibility of his dispute on the shoulders which can best, as well as 
most properly sustain them, we shall keep Brother Jonathan, as far 
as possible, out of the range of the shot of both parties. We need 
not tell the reader that Mr. Cooper has given in the article in this day’s 
paper the best proof of our assertion that the pen is the most politic and 
effective answer to a libel suit. The “ Lost Chapter” is irresistible — 
While Mr. C. desires the use of a newspaper, Jonathan is heartily at 

The eloquent tribute to the memory of Mellen will at once be recog- 
nised as from the pen of a gentleman from whom our readers have 
heard much recently. As he has chosen his own signature in this case, 
‘we should not have alluded to the authorship of the article at all, were 
not its paternity so apparent. In the whole world thtre tives not a 
warmer friend, or one who will sacrifice more for those whom he deems 
worthy of his friendship. 

Our musical readers will be especially gratified with the extract from 
WHowitt’s book, upon the last page. The volume has teen re-published 
in this country, in a very neat form, but without the music ; and we shall 
«ontinue our selections till we have presented the readers of the Jona- 
than with all the famous student songs which are contained in the Eng- 
Wsh edition of Howitt’s Student Life. 

The engravings upon the first page need no recommendation. The 
‘first, from a design by H. K. Browne of London, is the only original 
English design, we believe, that has graced an American periodical this 
season. And here we may repeat of Arcturus, from which we have 
mad it engraved, by the courtesy of its conductors, that the magazine 
wustains the high character which we were among the first of the Press 
‘0 award to it. The publishers are Currey & Co.; and they have com- 
smenced their administration by increasing the monthly number of pages 
‘to eighty. 

The fashion plate—one of the most beautiful of the season, was drawn 
for this paper by Sarony—a young artist who is already widely and fa- 
worably known. Our Stapleton cut has the evident impress of John- 
ston in its design and drawing. 

! This day appears the first number of our Quarto Library Edition.— 
We trust that the inexperience which must embarrass the mechanical 
‘arrangement of the first number of a form so peculiar will cause no 
‘errors; and we are not at all afraid to present the first number of the 
‘Quarto as a fair sample of what the future will be. Use will soon 








make its arrangement a matter of as easy performance as that of the 
Folio. 

On the fifth of the present month (January) the first number of the 
new volume of the Dollar Magazine will be published, enlarged and 
otherwise improved. No articles will appear in it which have been be- 
fore printed in the Quarto Library Jonathan; nor will any matter be 
transferred from the Magazine to the Quarto. The two publications 
will be kept entirely distinct in their matter and arrangement. 

In other places in this day’s paper we have paid the reader the com- 
pliments of the season. Here we have nothing left 10 do, but to return 
to the reading public our sincere acknowledgements for past encourage- 
ment; and to trust that the ideas of a “Happy New Year,” of all ow 
friends may comport with a continuance of their “custom.” 

: rr 


NEW YEAR’S! 

Here we are—over the threshhold—and with the dust of ’41 yot on 
our heels, within the purlieu of 742. We can’t cast off that dust as a 
testimony against the year that is gone—do we need to wipe it of to 
remove an unpleasant testimony against ourselves? Are we willing 
that the works of the last year should follow us into the present? I 
nay, it behooves us to mind in what tracks we put our feet for the year 
coming. If yea, we have no new steps to learn—but if truth must be 
told--(and ’42 must not be commenced with a fib) we fear the nays have 
it. Jonathan mounts the stool oracular. Come up here all creation! 
Come up and be talked to! 

You married rascal! Cannot you come to the ‘stool of repentance, 
without throwing such a “ married man’s eye,” back at your wife? You 
know you have badgered her—contradicted her in things of moment, and 
thwarted her in trifles, all the last year through. It was only last night 
that you growled over her disposition of the tables at which your frionds 
will refresh themselves today—and you went off to sleep, you brute, you 
did, calm as a summer midnight, while she, poor soul, snuffled through 
the silent watches, at your side, you insensible block! Trifles, are these ? 
So you are content to make the woman you have sworn to cherish unhappy 
about trifles, her life through, are you? What is life but a trifle 7— 

“Tt is all but a dream at the best,” 


and you make all her dream a nightmare, and be hanged to you. Be off, 
and behave better, or if she does not run away, it is either because she is 
a fool, or lacks opportunity. 

Softly madam! Make haste slowly in running away from good advice, 
if you please. There is a lurking devil in the smile in one corner of your 
eye, as you hear hubby belabored with such evident satisfaction, you 
minx. He may be compelled to answer all the precepts of ordinary suits 
of law—to pay your milliner if she sues, or your perfumer if he presents 
an account ; but here, in this high court, we are not guilty of the pleasant 
legal fiction of considering man and wife one person, and he the repre 
sentative, and the recipient of all the cuffs. .No—no—pretty as you 
deem yourself (and you are good-looking—coffee for us, ladies, to-day— 
do your best when Jonathan calls,) you are good-looking—(thank you 
for the sandwich,) you are good-looking, but—just as bx ~. he is. (No 
tart, if you please—the pickled tongue will answer’ You amiablo im 
jured innocence, you injure as much as you are ured. Mr. Willie 
says—and it’s the best compliment he ever paid to the mistress of Glen- 
mary— 

“ The world well tried, the sweetest thing in life, 
Is the unclouded welcome,of a wife.” 


Roll that sentence up in your curls, my dear, and let it, thus grafted 
into your head, draw support from your heart. Remember that he, 
creatures have vexations innumerable out of doors with which you are 
not troubled. If your husband comes home a little dull with them, 
don’t pout, and draw his ill-humor on yourself, by the attraction of affi- 
nity. Thaw the snarls out of his face with that smile which first caught 
his eye, and the oftener he sees it, the better he will like it. Behave to 
him as you ought, and 1842, if lifé be spared, will be pleasanter than 
‘the period of courtship was, even if you have been married long enough 
to have sons and daughters. 

Sons and daughters! God bless the little pocket editions of huma- 
nity! They are the bits of dunnage, thrown into the world to make 
the old ones stow easier, and not chafe to pieces in their journey 
through life. Swift speaks of some philosophers whom Gulliver en- 
countered—sages who can draw sunshine from cucumbers. That is an 
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art eccult—but warming life with sunshine borrowed from children is 
something which can be effected, by all who take life as Heaven meant 
it should be taken. (Keep your hands out of Jonathan’s pockets you 
little vagrant—his double pictorials were all sold out before the next 
dawn after Christmas dawned.) THulloa! Ma Conscience! If there 
is not an old bachelor! Pass him up here, somebody, for he needs ad- 
vice and consolation. 

Now then, my beautiful stray half of a pair of shears—what have you 
to say for yourself? You are a good notch nearer to a lonely grave, than 
you were this day twelvemonth past; and if youdo not make good use 
of your time you will be still farther, unattended on the road to the endof 
an unrecorded journey, this day twelvemonth in the future. Bethink you 
my man—would you die and be forgotten? Remember that in this 
world of great men, they are in our day so near an average quality, that 
nobody, except his children, remembers any man after the sods are over 
him. Itis too much to ask of a widow to burthen her memory with the 
trials she has escaped. On this day, sir, the ladies will look their best, 
and smile their prettiest. Choose, and resolve that your male associates 
shall have cause to remember on the next New Year’s, that you have an 
existence. Don’t be shying round to-day, from house to house, without 
an object, and troubling the ladies to look engaging in a profitless specu- 
lation. Don’t nibble at the bait which they spread before you and run 
uncaught—but open your mouth for a wife half as wide as you would for 
an oyster, and your gills will be transfixed. Recollect, heartless animal 
as you are, that you are sure of the best of the bargain, let you marry who 
you may. Youare a piece of shop-worn goods, and should take advan- 
tage of the first market. If you don’t, you will be a trifler, and at last be 
snapped up by death, the great snapper up of old bachelors, and other 
unconsidered trifles. Make the best use of your young wig, old fellow, 
before the old maids find out who made it, and refer their other bald ac- 
quaintances to your barber. 

Young Ladies! To talk to you on this day were a waste of breath.— 
You will hear to nothing but compliments, and Jonathan does not dare to 
exaggerate the truth on this occasion. It were a decidedly bad begin- 
ning for a New Year—particularly when he has so fully resolved on put- 
ting himself on his good behavior. Only observe how well he (that is we) 
has followed your excellent taste,—neat but not gaudy—in his New Year’s 
dress. Only one favor does he ask. If any one of your admirers should 
profess to-day to be literary, tell him that you find your best light reading 
in Brother Jonathan—your best serious reading in his ample pages—best 
instruction do. do., best advice do. do., fullest news do. do. Every thing, 
ditto. Pile it on thick, in the morning, thicker at noon, and praise us by 
shovels full at night; as the thermometer rises with the sipping New 
Year’s callers. Be particular about Jonathan, and don’t forget the num- 
ber, 162 Nassau street. 

And now—-if we can get out of the vein, a truce to trifling. There is, 
even in our lightest mood, a something solemn in the simple act of dis- 
carding one set of figures, and adopting another as the date of the pre- 
sent. It speaks at once the memory of the past, and the hopes and the 
fears of the future. It reminds us impressively of advantages gone, and 
it compels thought to the fact that our future is less than when we last un 
learned one date and learned another. _Life’s leaves, like the Sybilline, 
become more valuable as one after another drops—the past beyond recal, 
the future uncertain to come at our bidding-—certain, this side of eternity, 
to stop at His bidding who ordained Time, and made Man to improve it. 
Let us all strive in the years before us to live longer than we have in the 
past, by the improvement of our hour-—short at the longest—and to live 
longer we have but to live better. Living better, we shall live happier ; 
and no circumstance, independent of ourselves, however grievous, can 
abate that peace, the seat of which can be only in the human heart. 


a 


Arrrorriate.—We learn from the New Bedford Mercury, that at 
the celebration of the Pilgrim Festival in Plymouth, the venerable 
‘Dr. Thatcher offered the following sentiment, drinking it in water 
from the Pilgrim Spring, contained in a mug once the property of 
the Mate of the Mayflower, the vessel in which the first company 
of pilgrims crossed the Atlantic : 

“ The pil of 1 ’ : os : 

F A 6 ne ake Shere 
founded a mighty « r blessed memories be faithfully 
transmitted from sire to son for many generations yet to esme.” 
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MR. COOPER AND THE PRESS. 


For the Brother Jonathan. 





Mr. Epitor:— 

Accompanying this, you will receive the lost chapter of Home as 
Found, together with an explanatory Preface. I will simply remark, in 
relation to this chapter, that I would advise that portion of the commu- 
nity which felt itself justified in falling into a passion about the pictures 
of Miss Ring, the literati, and Aristabulus Bragg, not to spare their in- 
vectives on this occasion, lest evil disposed persons should affirm that 
they care more for their reputation for fashion, learning and taste, than 
for their characters for decency and morals. 

Now, sir, allow me a friendly word with yourself. In some editorial 
remarks with which you introduce my last letter, you express doubts as 
to the expediency of the course I have taken in instituting suits against 
my libellers, concluding as follows:—* In most cases, as in Mr. Cooper's, 
the libel uttered does not injure the party abused; though it may lead to 
unfriendly and unhappy feelings before it reaches legal arbitrament.’’— 
There is also a remark, which I think would imply, that I have proceed- 
ed in some of the cases, on account of criticism. I join issue with you, 
as to the latter fact, and as to the reasoning, generally. 

A libel is either undeserved ridicule, or unmerited calumny, mali- 
ciously uttered. As I have proceeded against no man for the first, we 
may leave it outof view. Criticism on a book cannot, in the nature of 
things, constitute a libel, since a book cannot be the plaintiff in an ac- 
tion of this sort. If wrong is done a writer by bringing his 600k into un- 
deserved discredit, his legal remedy would be an action of special da- 
mages; when the means are wanting for maintaining such a suit, the law 
ceases to protect him. A libel is an injurious calumny on a man, and. 
not a criticism on a book. Nevertheless, an author, as a man, can be li- 
belled in a review of his book, as well as in any other manner. One may 
be libelled in a sermon. The higher the ordinary moral privileges of the 
vehicle of such a calumny, the greater is the moral offence when it is 
abused. This is both reason and law. Thus, a newspaper, enjoying the 
“liberty of the press,” or a right to publish, without any supervisory 
power to prevent it, is to be held rigidly responsible for all abuses of the 
privilege. As for myself, I have caused three indictments to be brought 
against editors, and twelve civil suits; seven of the latter, since the recent 
trial at Fonda. Of these fifteen suits, but two have had even the profession 
of being connected with criticism at all. In one of these two—that of Mr. 
Stone’s—the Supreme Court, in its opinion, given with judgment on 
demurrer, says, the libellous matter “‘was a direct and undisguised attack 
on the moral character of the plaintiff, by name;’’ and, in the other, 2 
judge has pretty plainly intimated to a jury, that the calumny went much 
beyond the book professed to be reviewed, adding substantially, though 
not in the precise terms, perhaps, “and, gentlemen, if such is your 
opinion, as there has been no attempt at a justification, it is your duty 
to convict the defendant.” Thus, in one of the cases connected with « 
quasi criticism, the Supreme Court has distinctly said, the defendant went 
far beyond his right as a critic; and in the other, a Judge has intimated 
the same thing, as distinctly as it is usual to do so, in a charge to a jury, 
ina criminal proceeding. Let me not be mistaken here; I am far from 
admitting that a review is “ a privileged communication,” in the ordinary 
legal signification; but that a review cannot be a libel, so long as it does 
not depart from its legitimate objects. The same is true of an adver 
tisement ora lecture. Thus, Mr. Stone might have said, that the Naval 
History contained this or that error, or false statement, and it would not 
have been libellous, though the History were correct, and the review 
wrong. If special damages could be shown, the legal remedy would 
have been in that mode. This would have been merely a collision of 
statement with statement; opinion with opinion. But when a critic 
charges an author with having falsified history with a base motive, thea 
the criticism becomes calumny in its nature, and must be justified in law, 
as in morals, by showing that the imputation is merited. To hold a dit- 
ferent doctrine, and that too in behalf of newspapers, would, indeed, be 
sacrificing the substance to the shadow; a lofty and ennobling liberty of 
the press, to a low and vulgar substitute; for, who would venture to 
write true history, in opposition to popular clamor, or a powerful combi- 
nation, when he knew that his own character was to be the unresisting 
sacrifice? I am fully aware that the Judge, at the recent trial of Mr. 
Webb, did charge the jury that a review was a “ privileged communica- 
tion,” if not in terms, at least in substance, though he connected with 
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this opinion the important fact, that even if a “ privileged communica- 
tion” and special malice had been shewn, that the “ privilege’ was 

lost; referring to the evidence, in the way of misrepresentation, virtual 
misquotations and mutilations of the text of Home As Found, that had 
been. offered in evidence by the prosecution, as matter for the jury to de- 
We hold this charge, as we understood it, and as it was con- 
nected with the doctrine of “ privileged communication” to have been 
contrary to law, and had the defendant been acquitted under that charge, 
‘we entertain little doubt that a new trial would have been ordered by the 
courtabove. As this point, however, is one of great interest to authors, I 
may ask a column of you shortly, to discuss this whole question of privileg- 
ed communication, more at length, andin connection. So much having been 
said of these suits of mine, I ask permission now to state their actual con- 
dition. One of the civil suits, and one of the criminal, have abated by 
the death of defendant. Three of the civil suits have given verdicts for 
plaintiff; viz., one on trial; one on inquest, defendant declining to plead ; 


and one, on inquest, defendant failing to appear, after pleading the gene- | 


ral issue without notices, and admitting publication. Every lawyer will 
understand the igious sacrifice that was made in the latter case !— 
One of the civil suits, being connected with important moral questions 
bearing on the history of the country, is under a negociation for a refe- 
rence; the arbitrators to have power to pass a moral, as well as a legal 
judgment. In one of the criminal cases, the libel has been retracted, and 
the whole article, in a moral point of view, cancelled. In the other cri- 
minal case, the jury did not agree. The statement of the Courier and 
Enquirer about the manner in which this jury alleged itself to be divided, 
and the pretty episode about the one obstinate fellow, I am told by a re- 
spectable clergyman who was present, when the jury came in, is mostly 
fiction. This gentleman says the jury simply said, they stood eleven to 
one, without entering into any further explanation, which certainly speaks 
better for the manners of the jury, than the account of Mr. Webb. This 
is the case that has awakened so much exultation ina part of the press.— 
There must have been a strong consciousness of guilt somewhere, when 
a simple failure to convict, ina case like this, and that, too, under a 
charge that a review is a “ privileged communication,” is, by so many, hail- 
ed asatriumph! The remaining seven cases have just been commenced. 
Mr. Webb will be tried, again,in the Spring. I think, by this time, I may 
claim a right to be heard, when I add, no suit is commenced by me, 
without a deliberate intention to carry it through to judgment. As for 
the clamor of a portion of the newspapers, I do not allow it even tc influ- 
ence me to prosecute anew, the only effect it could possibly have on a 
man of any firmness. It is regarded with contempt. Something is 
gained for true liberty, when these swaggerers are taught that citizens 
can be found who do not fear their single, or their combined atrocities. — 
I hope to prove to those gentry, before I have done with them, that it is 
possible for a man to take the poison out of their venom, even, and leave 
them loaded with the obloquy of their own mendacity and want of de- 
cency; which is at once depriving them of most of their power. I think 
all that portion of the press which has character to lose, is getting shy of 
their association, already. 

“One word more, and I havedone. You say these libels have done me 
no harm, and that judgments can do me no good. _Is not this an equivo- 
cal compliment to the community? If these libels are believed, they 
ought to do me harm in the minds of all respectable men. To suppose the 
contrary, is to say that the moral feeling of the community jis lost; that it 
regards all men alike; makes no distinction between integrity and 
knayery, truth and falsehood. If not believed, why should the press 
have the power to circulate calumny of this nature. If not believed, so- 
ciety owes it to every just consideration to protect the feelings of those 
‘whose interests and affections are wrapped up in a father, husband, un- 
cles, and other near domestic ties, against useless calumnies. Of all apolo- 
gies for wrong, this common one of saying these libels are not believed, is 


-one of the least tenable. This mode of talking, deadens the sensibilities 


of the public, and is one of the reasons why the American public shows 
so little of a generous sensibility in general. The calumnies of the press 
have rendered it, im particular, indifferent to character. No moral truth 
struck me more painfully, on returning home, after an absence of seven 
years in Europe, than this. Men cannot hear character coarsely assailed, 
from day to day, and maintain a just appreciation of its importance. Mr. 
Delavan’s plates of a drunkard’s stomach, are no bad representation, 


through a physical image, of what the moral temperament may get to be, 
by mdulgence of this nature. 
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But, sir, [ think you wrong in your fact. These articles do moe great 
injury. Most men are led by the expressed opinion of others; and ° 
what ought to be a moral phenomenon, as it certainly is a moral truth, 
most men will believe a calumny though it be known to come from a con- 
victed liar. Calumnies would not be uttered, if they were not believed. 
Now the isaue of a libel suit, is the truth or falsehood of the calumny.— 
Men cannot often prove a negative, but he who brings an injurious charge 
against another, if he has evidence of its truth, can adduce it. Although 
there may be exceptions, a trial of a libel is the test of the truth or false 
hood of the imputation. When the verdict is in favor of the plaintiff, 
nineteen times in twenty, it is a triumphant refutation of the slan- 
der, in the civil action. Barring privileged communications, it would be 
so substantially, in the criminal proceeding. The amount of damages, 
is altogether another thing. That must depend on the jury’s appreciation 
of character as opposed to dollars, on the mitigating circumstances, and 
on the defendant's ability to pay. 

As respects my own case, can any thing be conceived more atrocious 


‘than an open attempt to take away a man’s character by a combined at- 


tack in the newspapers—one, so little concealed, as to induce its agents to 
write and promise a moneyed contribution % maintain it? Could such a 
thing occur in any country but this? I think not. The laws of no country 
but this, could thus be trampled on; not would they here, but from the 
circumstance that the wide spread delusion exists among the people, 
that, whatever is done in their name, is done for their good. I am 
fully aware of the difficulty of the task I have undertaken. I know 
that verdicts, though they may convict individuals, and hawe done so 
already, wil! not convict bodies ; but I believe the public only requires to 
be convinced, fully to avenge itself and me. Where I had one advocate 
three years since, I have now a hundred. At all events, I am deter- 
mined, in my own person, to make an effort to be the freeman we all pro- 
fess to be, but which no man can be, while he lives in terror of tyranny 
like that exercised in this country by so large a portion of the press.— 
One thing, I think every observant man must have noticed; where there 
was one suit for a libel brought three years ago, ten are brought now. 
This I take to be a sign, that the public mind is awaking to the danger of 
the abuse which now hangs like an incubus on the nation. In 1837, 
when I commenced appealing to the laws for protection, the attempt was 
derided, and failure predicted, on all sides. Something is gained, when, 
in a case of questionable law, it is considered a victory by the corps, that 
an editor, though not acquitted, is not convicted ! This is Mr. Webb's 
recent triumph ! 

You say I might defend myself with the pen. That any man of ordi- 
nary capacity and of tolerable moral perceptions, might write down such 
assailants as mine, is probably true, for their force is nothing; but, sir, 
you do not reflect on the sacrifice of time that would follow. Perhaps 
there is no instance of a similar, atrocious invasion of private right, as 
connected with the press, to that of the attacks on me, that proceed- 
ed from the affair of the Myrtle Grove. Here was a portion of that 
public which makes and executes—or professes to execute the law— 
claiming a piece of private property to which it had not even acquired 
the right of use, on the ground that my predecessor gave it tothem. I 
did publish the facts, quoting my predecessor's will to prove that my op 
ponents were wrong, paid heavily for the privilege of doing so, and, 
if any journal in the country republished my evidence, I am ignorant of 
the fact. Now my means could not sustain such a warfare. My adver- 
saries sell their lies, and even when driven to retractions, they sell those 
too; whereas, I paid for my side of the controversy. Besides, I have 
learned to know that the refutation of a lie, in this country, is of little 
importance. It must be punished, todo any good. 

I leave you to publish this letter, or not, as you may see fit. I send 
the lost chapter, bécause I have discovered that in matters in which the 
newspapers are concerned, justice is administered out of doors; and 
that if I let the other side do all the talking, my own share of it may be 
small. In one of my recent trials, the defendant's counsel, in converse- 
tion with one of my own, coolly remarked ‘‘ The bench is afraid of 
the press—Morris is the only man among them, who is not: The fact 
is discreditable, but it is not less a fact.”” Now, I may not, do not adopt 
the whole of this opinion, but I do believe that the private citizen who 
has,a legal contest with an editor, has not as equal a chance for justice, 
as if his contest were ¥ih any other man. According to my notion, 


this is not liberty. ours, &c., 
J. FENIMORE COCPER. 
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PREFACE. 


It is probably known to our readers, that there exists in the city of 
New York, a journal called the ———, no matter what. With this 
journal we have very little personal acquaintance, not reading, or even 
seeing it, except on rare occasions; and with its reputation we have not 
much concern. Our business is with other journals. The was 
set upon, in the summer of 1840, in a sort of newspaper onslaught, the 
object of which was, by a combined attack, to run it down. This com- 
bined attack, or newspaper onslaught, was very much like those which a 
portion of the press make on Mr. Cooper every time he gets a new ver- 
dict against a libeller; or a jury fail to convict one; let the reason be 
what it may. Of acquittals, or verdicts for the defendants, there 
have been none, in any of Mr. Cooper’s cases, to enable him to make a 
retaliatory onslaught on the press. 

Of the effect of the onslaught upon the ———, it is unnecessary to 
say any thing. Of the motive, we shall speak only from general report. 
It would seem that the “ Money-articles,” as they are called, of this pa- 
per, had a reputation which gave the journal an influence it might not 
otherwise have possessed. We think this probable, as money, like Boni- 
face’s ale, is victuals and drink, washing and lodgings, to a considerable 
portion of the community in which the paper is published. It is said 
that these “ Money-articles’” began to lean against the ‘‘ money-no- 
tions” of certain great statesmen, and that the onslaught was really 
made, not on account of the ‘“ moral depravity” of the , as was 
professed; but on account of the depravity of these ‘“ money-articles.” 
There is a plausibility in this opinion, growing out of the facts that the 
‘‘ moral depravity” had existed fer years, without an onslaught, whereas 
the “‘ money-article-depravity”’ produced one in a month. 

Now there is a portion of the editorial corps, a new school of “ strong 
writers,” that has done more to weaken the influence of the whole body, 
within the last ten years, by their ignorant zeal, than would have been 
brought about by a more instructed knavery, in a century. They are the 
bullies of the press; and substitute sound for sense. They mistake big 
words, for grand thoughts, and bluster for logic. To them it is a profound 
mystery that the “strongest writing’”’ is that in which the justest ideas are 
expressed in the simplest language, and the “ weakest writing” is that 
in which, when the froth has gone, it is found that the substance has dis- 
appeared along with it. Certain writers of this school, led the forlorn 
hope in the onslaught against the ———-. Others followed, some with a 
greater show of reason, perhaps, than their leaders ; and one, in particu- 
lar, with that beautiful consistency which always marks a logical and 
comprehensive mind, now saying one thing, and now another, until he 
has got to be perplexed himself to explain what he really did say. 

A plain, old-fashioned moralist would think, that if a journal unfit to 
be read, existed in a virtuous community, the best mode of putting it 
down would be to point out the reasons of its unfitness; trusting to the 
moral feeling of the public to abate a moral nuisance. This was not 
dramatic, nor was it patriotic enough for the forlorn hope of the on- 
slayght. They proceeded to tell the community that it, the said com- 
munity, read this paper ; a circumstance which, if true, the community 
knew as well as they did themselves; that it was not fit to be read ; 
that their wives and daughters, who read such a paper, were no better 
than they should be; with a variety of other embellishments, that we 
shall presestly extract. The exquisite policy of this course is self-appa- 
rent. Had the onslaughters been content to point out the immoralities, 
leaving the public to judge for itself of the “‘ moral depravity,” it might 
not answer their purpose ; which was to destroy the circulation of the 
———. But by telling the females, in particular, that you know, when 
you read the ————, you are reading in “ obscenity.” Why, most fe- 
males would shrink from even looking at the paper, whether the accusa 
tion were merited or not. It was through this cunning stratigie, in edi- 
torial tacties, that the beautiful pictures of the state of refinement which 
is alleged to exist in New York, Philadelphia and Boston, have been 
laid before the world—not as fictitious representations of manners, which 
always require seasoning—but as solemn truth ! 

_One of the journals of the onslaught has a salvo, against all the atro- 
cities that were uttered, its conscience, such as it is, probably telling it, 
in the mysterious warnings which that subtle monitor is known to give, 
that our lost chapter would one day be found; but nothing is easier than 
to see through this apology. In the first place, it publishes all the ac- 

cusations of the other parties to the onslaught, and has not a word of 
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censure on the accusers, or the matter they allege. Where it brings one 
accusation itself, it is like that of the gossip who cries—‘‘ Oh—have you 
heard the awful report about Sally? I can’t believe it, it’s so 
bad !—And yet A,—and B, and C, say it’s true ;” and then she goes on 
to tell the whole story, with embellishments and additions. This is the 
sneaking gossip; some are bolder, and blurt out their calumnies, 
more directly. But, as to this point, we refer the reader to the chap- 
ter, where the whole matter is sufficiently explained. 

It only remains to furnish the extracts, which we have taken for au- 
thority, in writing the part of Home As Found, which is now given to 
the world. We cannot quote them entirely, as it would occupy too much 
room ; but we quote from them, fairly. Not a word that qualifies any 
thing we quote, is omitted. Much, too, is omitted that would strengthen 
our authority, but a preface cannot contain every thing. If the reade: 
has any curiosity to look farther into the matter, we refer him to the 
New York Courier and Enquirer of June 3d, 4th, and Sth, 1840, foc 
the proofs; that patriotic paper, in its virtuous indignation against the 
“ moral depravity’ having spread it all before mankind in general, and 
New York in particular. We Italicise the strong paragraphs ourselves. 


EXTRACTS 
From the New York Courier and Enquirer of June 3d, 1340. 

From the New York Signal—* We intend to discharge a duty, in which we 
believe the moral sense of the community will sustain us. It is well known that 
a mean and miserable fear of his scoundrel pen has won for an obscure vaga- 
bond of the name of ,a certain notoriety and asceNDANCY that are dis- 
graceful to the public and humiliating to all honest men. We see this infamous 
blasphemer, and loathsome and leprous slanderer and libeller 1N DAILY contact 
with DECENT men ‘ and what is the secret of it? They despise and court him— 
they fear and cenciliate him. We have seen eminent politicians check by jow! 
with the Scotch adventurer, in the street. We have seen an individual who as- 
pires to the character of a gentleman, walking in Broadway, stop the wretch and 
make him acquainted with a lady, and that lady the daughter of the gentleman 
introducing her. The hope of notoriety, the apprehension of abuse, have indu- 
ced men of wealth, purporting to be men of character, to admit the scourdrel, or 
his underlings, to the society of gentlemen and ladies to chronicle the incidents 
of a fancy ball. These circumstances will not permit us to take the ground that 
this profligate adventurer is unworthy of notice.”’-——* These facts are notorious ; 
and yet men are so far prevailed upon by their fears, as to attempt the concilta- 
tion of this wretch, instead of spurning and trampling him with the contempt he 
deserves.” ——“‘ Day after day, he prints the basest libels, and insults the com- 
munity with the most profane and blasphemous ribaldry, and yet goes unwhipped 
of justice.”"—“ This is notorious. Noone can deny its truth.”—Not ever the 
Courier and Enquirer, which, the reader will perceive, circulates this statement 
of the Evening Signal, unconTraDICTED.—But to proceed—* The fault is partly 
in the want of manliness and independence among the men he assails. It is part- 
ly in the prurient appetite of the community for scandal. We regret to say 
that EVEN A PORTION OF THE GENTLE SEX TAKE PLEASURE IN HIS OBSCENE JESTS.— 
PIoUs OLD WOMEN CHUCKLE OVER HIS PROFANE ALLUSIONS TO THE SCRIPTURES.— 
Men, who would not willingly corrupt their wives or daughters, take home his 
FILTHY sheets for the ENTERTAINMENT OF THEIR FAMILIES. Fit only for the cen= 
ter tables of a BROTHEL, it is to be found in parlors, whose inmates ENJOY A RE- 
PUTATION FOR CHASTITY OF CONDUCT AND LIFE. All this indicates in husbands 
and fathers a gross disregard of the proprieties and decencies of life. It dis- 
playsin wives ahd daughters the absence of the self-respect and self-contro 
which can alone secure to them the respect and reverence to which their sex and 
relations naturally entitle them.” The pretty dears !—Again—‘ The spotted 
caitiff has been admitted to reside at respectable hotels.”— He sometimes ven- 
tures to show himself at the Springs. No man who entertains a proper self-res- 
pect can consent to remain under the same roof with him.” —‘ He is a notorious 
libeller and liar!” Mr. Park Benjamin, the e:itor of the Signal, by the way, 
has a judgment against him at this moment for a libel on Mr. Cooper, which 
libel was any thing but trwe—“ He is the utterer of an obscene and filthy print. 
He is the habitual scoffer of all that other men hold sacred. He daily ridicules 
the Scriptures, and BLASPHEMES THE SAVIOUR AND THE CREATOR OF MAN.” 

A pretty fellow this, it must be admitted, to require an onslaught to 

write him down, in the most virtuous town, of the most virtuous country, 
and by the most virtuous forlorn hope that ever preceded a rally of the 
newspapers ! 
W From the Evening Star — The Signal in a very severe and just article last 
evening, on the infamous character of and his , &e.”"—Here the 
Star adopts the justice of the Signals remarks : again—‘ [t is no less strange 
Shan true, that would not be allowed to publish his paper in any other 
city in this country.” “In one city, he could not live an hour.” “ Yet from 
our mixed population, he gleans enough to support his disgraceful career.”— 
“ Even public functionaries have so little confidence in their own character as to 
feel a desire to conciliate him.” = 

There is another long extract from the Evening Star, but it has less to 
do with the character of New York, than with that of its writer, and his 
own quarre] with It is, however, a little remarkable for two as- 
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sertions, which we throw in, parenthetically, to demonstrate how differ- 
ently men can preach and practice. Speaking of the press, generally, 
this extract says, “ It should be the bulwark of liberty, the conservator 
of the laws, and of public morals, the shield of the unfortunate, the pat- 
ron of merit, the friend of justice and honor, the liberal supporter of re 
ligion, the enemy of fraud and oppression, and the counsel and adviser 
of all that is calculated to promote good faith, “ peace on earth, and 
good will to man.” If this be not a damnable heresy, in newspaper 
faith, we have lived in vain! The other passage reads, “ Let him be 
indicted for every libel—indicted for every slander” —“ let fine after fine 
strip him of his ill-acquired wealth, and a short sojourn in the peniten- 
tiary bring him to a full sense of his dishonorable and disgraceful career. 
The public must du it, and unite to do it,” &. &c. 


Editorial from Courier and Enquirer.—This article commences 
with a profession that the calls on it to expose the vices of the ——— 
and to vindicate the city, are so numerous, that the journal is at length 
compelled to notice Mr. ————-.._ Throughout, the object is evidently to 
destroy the circulation of the rival paper, by frightening people from 
reading it. No explanation but this can reconcile the contradictions. It 
says, for instance, “ we can no longer resist the daily appeals made to us, 
by husbands and fathers, who feel an interest in the character of their 
wives and daughters, and by all who have regard for the moral cha- 
racter of the city.” The precision of the writer is discovered in the 
Jooseness of his assertions. Either all who “ have a regard for the moral 
character of the city, made these daily appeals to the editor, or it is pure 
froth. No one can believe the fact; and if mere talk, we must seek the 
meaning in the context—Here itis. ‘And yet this paper, a receptacle 
of all that is disgusting and loathsome—filled with blasphemy and ob- 
scenity—devoted to ridiculing all that is holy, and traducing all that is 
respectable—this FILTHY PANDER to the MOST DEPRAVED APPETITES— 
this VEHICLE FOR GIVING PUBLICITY TO THE OBSCENITY OF THE BALLS 
AND PARTIES GIVEN BY THE PUBLIC BAWDS OF THE CITY TO THEIR 
FAVORITE COURTIZANS—this moral leprosy, the great aim of which 
is to demoralize and destroy all who drink in its insidious poison— 
is found in the hands, nay, in the Hovszs, of some aT LEAST, of OUR 
RESPECTABLE CITIZENS’ wives and daughters of men calling them- 
selves respectable, are known, it is said, BUT WE CANNOT CRE- 
DIT IT (we give the powerful refutation in capital letters,) to read 
and talk about the , and the description of this, or that party 
or ball, (a detail that goes near to make the reader discredit the “ can 
NOT CREDIT 1T”’) when the listener well knows (what! a listener to a 
thing that was never said?) that the very next paragraph contains proba- 
bly a description of some scene in a Brotuet, from the very perusal of 
which most of the public prostitutes of our city would turn with dis- 
gust! And is this done in ignorance? Far from it.” [Here the 
reader asks what done in ignorance? The answer is, that which the 
writer means the reader to understand is never done at all.] “ Every 
husband, father or brother, who buys the , expects to find in it 
a slanderous attack upon some respectable citizen: some blasphemous 
allusion to the Savior of the world, or the Holy Virgin! and some dis- 
gusting obscenity which no modest female DARE Yead in the presence of 
the other sex ; and every female, high or low, who opens the , 
(“we cannot credit it!) knows when she docs so, that every feeling of 
modesty she possesses is destined to be shocked, and that she is about to 
indulge in a species of licentiousness, which, if known to the public, 
would place her beyond the pale of respectable, or modest,” (here a line 
is cut from our paper and we are compelled to conjecture the next 
word, which we suppose to be ‘society.’ As it is stated by the editor 
himself, that the paper in question is found in the houses of ‘ some at 
least, of our respectable citizens,’ the logical presumption follows 
that he does not believe that it is taken there to be read. We quote 
from the next sentence.) ‘‘ And what must be the estimate which fo- 
reigners and our own countrymen at a distance, naturally place upon 
the morality of our city, when such a print is not only tolerated, (now, 
this same writer tells us in his first paragraph that it has existed ‘five 
years,’) but if we are to believe the Signal, absolutely fostered (this 
word is italicised in the original) and considered worthy of being patro- 
nized by the respectable Ladies (all italicised in original) of our city ? 
We do not give credence to the charge that Ladies (in original)—that is, 
Semales who are possessed of delicacy or refinement, who are educated 
AND virtuous’’—one may be educated and not virtuous—‘we do not 











believe, we say, that there are, in our whole city, a dozen such, who 
have ever consented to look at a second number of the ——.”’ A man 
really and heartily desirous of vindicating the sex, would have said not 
one. “That women, (italicised in original) calling themselves La 
Diks (italicised in original) do read the filthy thing, WE Do NoT DowBrT, 
any more than we question the fict stated at the Police Office, that the 
public prostitutes of the city (here the tactics of the onslaught are be- 
trayed) look upon it as their especial organ and universally patro- 
nise it.’’ e 

“We know that the press of our sister cities, will scarcely credit the 
fact, that the ladies (so in original) of New York do not so far outrage 
the delicacy of their sex, and laugh to scorn every feeling of virtue 
and self-respect, as to be guilty of reading even in secret, the disgust- 
ing pages of the ————; and we shzil be told the editor of this dis- 
gusting organ of the public brothels and his associate, were bet re- 
cently invited to be present at a fancy ball, to mix with the virtuons, re- 
spectable, and fashionable portion ef our society, on terms of equalsty. 
To this we can only answer, that EXCEPTIONS SOMETIMES FORM 4 GENERAL 
RULE, &c., &c."" Here one is lost in admiration of the ingenuity in 
which the unbelief of the writer is demonstrated; and the dogma, that 
“ exceptions” “ sometimes form a general rule” may be deemed both 
transparent in its application, and entirely original. In old times it was 
thought that “exceptions proved a rule,” but how it is established be- 
yond controversy, that they can form, not only a rule, but a “ geaeral 
rule,” and that, too, under circumstances so obvious that a blind maz may 
see them. The erudition of this journal must strike every reader. Thus 
when it is asserted that our worthy friend Capt.Truck, was mistakea, by 
the society of New York, for an English Bishop, and this for a reason no 
more forcible than the circumstance that he was called “ The Hon. and 
Rev. Mr. Truck,” neither of which titles mark an English Bishop at all, 
we see how clearly the minds of educated men detect a fact, where it is 
quite hidden from the sight of the oi polloi. The quotation of “ native, 
and te the manor born,” is another instance of exclusive knowledge ; the 
transformation of “ manner’ into “ manor,” proving how completely the 
writer understands his subject and his author. Well does the wretch 
merit denunciation, who would curtail the privileges of reviewers of this 
high school, among whom “ exceptions” literally “form the general 
rule.” But to proceed with the quotations : 


“We say, then, to the press, and to the inhabitants of our sister cities, 
be not deceived by the false representations of the worthless print itself, 
in regard to its true position here. Respectable men, with but few ex- 
ceptions, neither buy nor read the obsewre and blasphemous sheet. La- 
dies and decent women look upon its presence us calculated to taint the 
atmosphere with its impurities.” That is, those who read it are not /a- 
dies and decent women, in the writer's opinion, and the “ exception 
forms the rule ;” else why all this clamor about an obscure print, that no 
decent person reads? ‘‘ Husbands and fathers who pretend to respect 
themselves, or regard the reputations of their wives and daughters, look 
with feelings of horror and disgust upon its presence ;” how our sympa- 
thies are excited in behalf of these “respectable citizens” in whose 
“‘haads,” nay, “in whose houses” it “is found!” “And the public, 
WITH ONE AccoRD, doubt the purity of that female, BE HER STATION 
WHAT IT MAY, who HABITUALLY READS, this ribald vehicle for dissemi- 
nating filth and lasciviousness.” How consistent, logical and clear! 
Take the finale. “ We speak advisedly, when we say that nothing is 
more common among our young men, than to speak lightly of the FEMALE 
who is KNOWN to be a READER of the ———;” (of course where there 
are none, this must occur every day,) “and avirtuous and honorable 
young man would almost as soon go into a public brothel, to choose a 
partner for life, as take to his bosom one whose purity of feeling and 
thought has been contaminated by gloating over the lascivious and dis- 
gusting essays of the ” 





Extracts From Covrigr & Enquirer or June 4, 1840. 


The editorial matter is long, and contains one of the most remarkable 
proofs on record, how far unrestrained abuses can lead men in audacity. 
It proposes to publish the names of citizens who may see fit to advertise 
in the ———, the names of citizens who are seen speaking to its editor, 
and other propositions equally astounding te freemen. It announces that 
“all who have at heart the reputation of our city, are bound te -use 
every means in their power to arrest its (the ————’s) _circulation.” 
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This, too, of an “obscure” sheet! “Ifa pestilential disease were known 
to PREVAIL IN THE city,” it asks if the good citizen ought not to “ use 
every means to stay it?” But out present purpose is with other mat. 
ters. The editorial comments close as follows: ‘We commend to the 
attention of our readers the following excellent suggestions, from a 
QUARTER ENTITLED TO GREAT CONSIDERATION.”’ Then succeeds acom- 
munication from which we extract the following, viz. “I have seen some 
of the most prominent men who visit Wall Street, in close conversation 
with Mr. ———.”’ Now a prominent man in Wall Street is a Manhat- 
tanese sagamore. “I have heard the head of one family laugh at the 
blight the was bringing upon his neighbors.” This comes from 
a man “entitled to great consideration,” and of course one high in so- 
ciety. “Ihave heard the head of one of owr first female sehools laugh 
at the slanders heaped upon the young ladies of a rival school,” (it 
would seem that rival schools are like rival papers,)“ and she a Chris- 
tian!” A New York Christian is meant, of course. “ Verily, the 
whole community is guilty before God.” And this for reading an od- 
scure paper that no respectable person reads except the ezceptions which 
Jorm the rule! But to proceed. “ WRITES WHAT HE KNOWS 
THE PUBLIC TASTE DEMANDS. IN 4 VIRTUOUS COMMUNITY THE PAPER 
COULD Not Exist A MoNTH.” The editor himself tells us, in the journal 
of the 3d, that it had existed five years. “If men” (men in London of 
course are meant,) “had more modesty, and kept their families more 
from the public gaze, the would have less hold upon them.” 
That is, if less known they would be more respected. “ Orly one gentle- 
man has had the moral courage to prosecute its editor—and what did he 
gain? Why a large proportion of those who are respectable in society 
laughed at the coarse jokes bestowed upon the family of that gentleman 
after the trial." A Daniel come to judgement! “This business must 
be settled by the middle classes—by our tradesmen, mechanics, and 
those who do not hold prominent stations.” 











Extracts rrom Covrier & Enquirer or June 5, 1840. 


Editorial.—“ The Boston Daily Advertiser has an excellent article in relation 
to the from which we extract the following :"—From the extract men- 
tioned—“ Seciety cannot long preserve a tone of purity or manliness, where such 
a print is tolerated and read, by old and young, laughed at, alluded to, openly 
talked of and quoted by ladies, who should blush to own that its polluting columns 
are ever known by them to exist.’ We cannot credit it! ‘“ Ridicule of all that is 
held sacred in moral, political and religious institutions; private scandal, and abuse 
of the lowest description ; obscenity and ribaldry equalled only by the daring 
assumption with which they are daily offered as the intellectual food of thousands; 
these things cannot be read in the familiar vehicle of a daily newspaper, without 
a public and private corruption of taste, and finally of principles, following as 
surely as disease results from tainted air.” Yet the editor has told us himself 
they had been read for “ five years.” “The people of New York are chiefly blame- 
able for the height to which this abuse of a free press has attained. But they are 
not ALONE responsible. Even in this goodly city (Boston), for instance, the 
same depraved curiosity, ever ready to laugh at scandal, and never indignant 
when it touches only those whose good name is not involved in our own;” a pre- 
cious set these Bostonians must be, according to this account of the matter.— 
“And the fact that commercial persons find in its columns some really good mat- 
ter of business information.” Ribaldry, obscenity, slander, accounts of prosti- 
tutes’ balls, nay, BLASPHEMY AGAINST THE Saviour, &c., tolerated for “ good mat- 
ter of business information!”—* cause it to be purchased in considerable num- 
bers.” In New England parlance, “considerable” always means a “great many.” 
‘It is read by the fathers of families, carelessly in their own households ; it 
passes into the hands of sons and pavcuTeRrs; (italicised in original,) “and the 
fact of its perusal is getting to be NOTORIOUSLY ADMITTED, among the young of 
Boru sexes. It will not do, any longer to assume that the editor or his print are 
too contemptible to be made the subject of public animadversion.” “If it be true 
as both public and private accounts declare, that our national reputation is in de 
small degree affected, by the light in which it is mirrored, in some portions of 
our press” —true as gospel, but what portion —“ when,” &c. 


Here end our extracts ; they might be materially extended, but enough 
has been quoted. We offer them as piéces justificatives of the picture 
we are about to draw of American society, in the lost chapter of Home 
As Found. We know that some will deny our authorities—affirm that 
they come” from men who blow hot and cold—who are accustomed to 
self-contradiction, and to exaggeration, to attain a present object—that 
“exception” only “ sometimes” “form rules ;” and that we argue not to 
calumniate the sex of New York, Boston and Philadelphia, on the dicta 
of an onslaught. To all this we answer, that having been accused of 
libelling New York society, we wish to demonstrate our own forbearance 


by proving what we might have said, on the authori 
, ¥ ty of the New York 
Gourier and Enquirer, had we been in earnest. 
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HOME AS FOUND. 


LOST CHAPTER. 


© Strange such difference there should be 
*T wixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee.” 
True Patriot. 


The passion which Sir George Templemore began to feel for Grace 
Van Cortlandt, made rapid progress. He soon determined to make an 
offer of his hand, and, fearful of a rejection—for genuine love is ever 
diffident—he thought of securing the interest of John Effingham in his 
favor. He took an occasion, therefore, one fine morning in April to en- 
gage the bachelor for a walk in Broadway, opening his mind to him 
without reserve as they proceeded. John Effingham listened with in- 
terest, for notwithstanding his cynical disposition, he had no disrelish 
for a conversation on love, until, to the baronet’s surprise, he suddenly 
seized the arm of the speaker, and put a stop to all his fine rhapsodies, 
by exclaiming— 

“ Do you see that man, on Trinity Church walk? That is an obscure 
vagabond of the name of —————. The man who has just stopped the 
wretch, aspires to the character of a gentleman, and the lady he is 
introducing to Kim, is the daughter of the gentleman introducing 
her !” 

“ You shock me, Mr. Effingham. Surely fathers in New York do net 
introduce their daughters to obscure vagabonds?” 

“ Have I not just given you an example to the contrary? Why, the 
hope of notoriety, the apprehension of abuse, have induced men of 
wealth, PURPORTING TO BE MEN OF CHARACTER, fo admit the scoundrel 
or his underlings, to the society of gentlemen and ladies, to chronicle 
the incidents of a fancy ball. He is the editor of a newspaper, you will 
understand, and men are so far prevailed on by their fear, as to at- 
tempt the conciliation of this wretch, instead of spurning him and 
trampling him with the contempt he deserves.” 

“This far exceeds any picture you have yet given me of the men of 
New York. Selling lots, extreme speculations, talking dollar, sucking 
syphons, and mapping a continent are all harmless to this cowardly com 
pliance. The man can hardly be as bad as you represent him.” 

“ He!—he’s a million times worse. Day after day he prints the 
basest libels, and insults the community with the most profane and 
blasphemous ribaldry, and yet goes unwhipped of justice.” 

“ The justice and moral feeling of New York must be very exquisite, 
Mr. John Effingham,” answered the baronet, with a sneer. 

“Oh! I cannot credit it; but this is what the Signal says. 
and I'll tell you some more. J regret to say that a portion of the gen- 
tle sex take pleasure in his obscene jests—pious old women chuckle 
over his profane allusions to the Scriptures. Men who would not wit 
lingly corrupt their wives and daughters, take home his filthy sheet 
for the ENTERTAINMENT OF THEIR FAMILIES. Fit only for the centre 
tables of a brothel, it is to be found in parlors, whose inmates enjoy @ 
reputation for chastity of conduct and of life.” 

“ And what, in the name of wonder, have you to say to all this ?” 

“ That it indicates in fathers and husbandsa gross disregard of the 
proprieties and decencies of life. It displays, in wives and daugh- 
ters, the absence of the self-respect and self-control which can alone se- 
cure to them the respect and reverence to which their sex and station 
naturally entitle them.” 

“Gracious Powers! I begin to regret my confidence—why this out does 
Jitvenal, Mr. John!” 

“This is nothing. He is the utterer of an obscene and filthy print. 
He is the habitual scoffer of all that other men hold sacred. He daily 
ridicules the Scriptures and blasphemes the Savior and Creator of men, 
and yet I have seen EMINENT politicians cheek by jowl with this Scotch 
adventurer in the streets.” 

As John Effingham saw fit to lay bare the wickedness of his own 
state of society with so much freedom, the baronet did not perceive 
any great reason for forbearance on his part, and he answered as one of 
his education and opinions would be very apt to reply to concessions so 
liberal. 

“ The workings of your free institutions must be unexceptionable, Mr. 
John,” he said, “to produce thesé novel and edifying results. Your emi- 
nent politicians understand public feeling, of course.” 

“That do they, and so does this moral leprosy himself. This man 
writes what he knows the public taste demands.” 
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“ And you tell me he writes obscenity, blasphemy, ribaldry and ca- 
lumny! Why, sir, what sort of a public taste can you have in New York, 
if your own account of it be true?” 

‘You don’t understand us, yet, I see, Sir George. Ifa traveller says 
we are not the genteelest and most refined nation on earth, we go into pa- 
roxysms of anger; but let us alone, and we will tell you all our bitterest 
enemies can wish to know, in our own way. Now, this very paper, which 
has been published jive years in the city of New York, is not only tolera- 
ted, but, if we are to believe The Signal, absolutely fostered and 
considered worthy to be patronised by the respectable Lapixs of our 
city.” 

“But are we, can we believe The Signal? Do you believe The Sig- 
nal when it tells this atrocious fact of your females. What? respectable 
females, or those who even pass for respectable females, in a town like 
thiz, not only éolerate, but foster and patronise obscenity, filth, blas- 
phemy, slander, and ridicule of all that is holy and sacred!” 

“DolI believe it? Why should I tell you what the Signal says, if I 
don’t believe it—or, at least, don’t wish to make you believe it? Am Ia 
downright fool ?”’ 

“T beg pardon, Mr. John, but this account has shocked me; especially 
with the feelings I entertain towards Miss Van Cortlandt. 
surely—your /adies cannot do this!’’ 

“Perhaps not, sir, in a rigid sense, for, ipso facto, the female who 
does it cannot be alady. But that women caLiine themselves ladies do 
read the jilthy thing, I do not doubt any more than I question the fact 
stated at the Police Office, that the public prostitutes of the city look 
upon it as their especial organ and universally patronise it.” 

“And a paper that you thus characterise, is read, you say, by your fe- 
males? I know very well that the female who would read such a journal 
cannot be virtuous, or refined, or a /ady, but she may seem to be all that. 
This is merely begging the question; since it is just saying, let the rank, 
and station, and visible qualities of the female be what they may, she can’t 
We all know that a thief is a thief, though 
he sat on a throne. Your distinction only makes the matter worse, for 
after all you tell me about pious old women; and that a portion even of 
the gentle sex take pleasure in his obscene jests, and that he is admitted 
to the society of gentlemen and ladies to chronicle the incidents of a 
Fancy ball, and that men who would not willingly corrupt their wives 
or daughters, take home his FiLTHY sheet for THE ENTERTAINMENT OF 
THEIR FAMILIES, I am far from easy about Miss Van Cortlandt. How 
do I know she may not read a journal, that contains articles, from the pe- 
rusal of which most of the public prostitutes of our city would turn in 
disgust.” 

“ Really, Sir George, I can’t swear she doesn’t, New York ladies who 
appear as well as herself, by all accounts do. But when we find them 
out, you know, we'll just say they are no ladies, and not educated and re 
fined; if educated, why not refined, and this covers thé whole ground. 
You see there are various ways of whipping the devil round a stump.” 

“You will pardon me, Mr. John, but I take this thing as it is recorded, 
and not as; it is pretended to be explained away. Give me fair dealing, 
for my happiness is concerned in this matter, and no sneak. Can you give 
any evidence of the truth of what you aay. A plenty of good evidence 
is the way to establish justice.” 

-“CanI? lots of it, Sir George. Now, here is a letter just received from 
a person entitled to the “ greatest consideration.’ It contains “ excel 
lent suggestions.” Now, 1 give you this without a word of qualification 
or humbug of any sort; about ladies or any thing else. It was on the au- 
thority of this letter that I told you writes what he knows the pub- 
tie taste demands. Then, again, he says, ‘ verily the whole community 
is guilty before God.’ I hope that is plain enough to please you.” 

“This must be some old fanatic, who, regarding all mankind as sinners, 
is whining about the general frailty of human nature!” 

“No such thing ; here he tells me himself, ‘J am not a religious man, 
(at least I am not a professor,) but I hope 1 have the Monat Purity 
of the community at heart,’ §-c. Now, this sentence follows immediately 
after the other two, and refers directly to them. To make the matter 
plainer, he says, in immediate connection with this, ‘in a virtvovs 
community the paper could not exist a month.” 

“‘ And how long has it existed, Mr. John, in the name of modesty, pu 
rity—nay, of decency ?” 

“Why, you know, F have been absent from home some time, and can- 


Oh! surely— 





| you're right. 


not say, but the Courier and Enquirer, one of the highest authorities ¢, 
the times for most things in morals and philosophy in general, and fo; 
all things patriotic, in particular, says in its columns of June 3d, 1840, thi: 
it has existed ‘five years.’” 

“Whence it follows, by this account, that New York has not a virtuous 
community by just four years and eleven months! Sweet Grace Van 
Cortlandt!” 

“ Poh, Sir George, you take this too seriously to heart. Grace is wel! 
enough, for she is a lady.” 

“No—no—none of your pigs in a poke. 
ladies. 
that letter, Mr. Effingham, or there would be no bounds to its virtuous 
indignation. It can’t stand any imputation on the character of oven an 
American hog. It vindicates the hogs, of your Commercial Emporium.’ 

“ Be certain of that. Do you think I would thus expose myself to be 
called a ‘catiff,’ and all the other pretty phrases of that polished journal, 
on grounds as good as this. Nevertheless, the girls, on the whole, are 
pretty well, and I think you might venture to marry Grace, after all.” 

“Pray, Mr. John, where was Miss Van Cortlandt educated? Train 
up a child, you know ’— 

“Tn one of our first Ag schools, of course, as most American girls 
of her means are educa‘ 

“ And these schools, of | course, are safe; well wonducted, a under 
proper persons?” 

“Why, here, my correspondent has something to the purpose about 
that. Ah! here it is: “ J have heard the head of one family laugh at 
the blight the was bringing on his neighbors! 

“Stop, Mr. John—now, what sort of a family could that have been?” 

“Why, Sir George, such a family as a man whose opinions ‘are enti 


So do the others seem to be 
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tled to great consideration’ would be likely to associate with. Besides , 


he tells me, here, in his letter, that the remedy for the evil is to be 
found among the secondary, and not in the first classes. There is no 
sneak in him; he speaks out plain enough. But let us see what he 
says about the boarding schools; here it is‘ J have heard the HEAD 
of one of our first female boarding schools laugh at the sLANDERS 
heaped upon the youNG LapiEs of a rival school.” 

“Great God! Mr. John Effingham, this surpasses the devils them- 
selves. A woman—a lady of sense, to be at the ‘head of one of our 
first female schools,’ laughing at slanders heaped upon young ladtes oi 
the tender age of boarding school girls! And this told, too, not as of 
one miserable individual, but as a sample of general depravity !”’ 

“Why, you put it strong, to be sure, Sir George, but I don’t see but 
Still, I think you might trust to Grace, on the whole.” 

“No, sir, in a country in which Pious OLp Women chuckle over_his 
profane allusions to the Scriptures; in which a portion of the gentle 
sex take pleasure in his obscene jests; in which fathers and husbands 
take home his filthy sheet for the entertainment of their families, a 
man can trust to nothing.” 

John Effingham, like any other man who finds he has said too much 
for his purpose, now began to bethink him of the means of beating a re- 
treat. Luckily, recollecting that, in an exclamation which, in fact, 
merely expressed his sense of the enormity of the acts, he had said, “I 
cannot credit it,” he thought these words might serve to bamboogle Sir 
George, and to get Grace a poor husband. 

“ Surely, you will7remember, when I was telling you the very words 
of it all, I added, ‘ J cannot credit it!’ he answered, and jwhen a man 
says he cannot credit a thing, why among all honorable persons there is 
an end of it!” 

“This will never} do, Mr<{Jolm Effingham, for ‘ I cannot credit it, 
may be so used as to make the matter worse. When a man says it 
naturally, it merely means that the thing is so bad, that_he finds it diffi. 
cult to believe it; and when a man says this, after talking hours to per- 
suade people to the contrary, and reads /efters to confirm ail he says, 
and says his correspondents are ‘ entitled to great consideration,’ and 
they have sent him ‘ excellent suggestions,’ and ‘ excellent articles,’ and 
all that sort of thing, he merely sneaks, and none but a dolt could be 
deceived. No~no--Mr. John, if you please, no.gammon. Let us, at 
least, deal fairly with each other.” 


“ Well, then, as I see there is] no use in phrases, listen, and I will 
tel you honestly what I think about the matter |in my own person. 
Remem ber I speak for m jeelf, now, and you have my honest sentiments. 


- 


I would advise you not to let the Courier and Enquirer hear of 
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‘ This paper, a RECEPTACLE of all that is DISGUSTING and LOATHSOME 
—FILLED with BLASPHEMY and OBSCENITY—DEVOTED fo RIDICULING 
ALL THAT is HOLY and TRADUCING ALL that is RESPECTABLE—this 
FILTHY PANDER fo the} most DEPRAVED aPpEtiTEs—this vehicle for 


giving publicity to the opscknity of the balls and parties given by | 


the public Bawns of the city to their FAVORITE COURTESANS—this 
moral leprosy, the GRAND AIM OF WHICH is to demoralize and destroy 
all who drink in its insidiousness—is found in the HANDs, nay in the 

Hovses of some, at least, of our RESPECTABLE CITIZENS—WIVES and 
DAUGHTERS of men calling themselves RESPECTABLE, are KNOWN, it is 
said, ‘ aut I (we) caNNoT credit tt’—here you see how I understood 
this expression—‘fo READ and TALK about the , and the de- 
scription of this or that party or ball, when the listener well Kxows, 
that the very next paragraph contains, probably, a description of some 
SCENE IN A Brotuet, from the very perusal of which most oF THE 
PUBLIC PROSTITUTES Of our city would TURN IN DisGUST. And is this 
done inignorance? Far from it—’” 

“ Stop, Mr. Effingham—is what done in ignorance ?” 

‘Why, all that I have just been telling you.” 

“ Then what becomes of the ‘I cannot credit it?’ Oh! no—I do--I 
do credit, or I must discredit you.” 

_ “You shouldn’t interrupt me when T am telling you my mind so 
frankly. ‘ Every HUSBAND, FATHER, Or BROTHER, who buys the ——, 
ExPECTS to find in it, a slanderous attack upon some respectable citi- 
cen: some BLASPHEMOUS ALUsION fo the Savion or THE WoRLD or 
the Holy Virgin; and some DISGUSTING OBSCENITY, which no modest 
Jemale dare read in the presence of the other sex.’”’ 

“And yet you say yourself that some of ‘our respectable citizens’ 
had this paper in their hands and houses; pray, sir, how does it get 
there ?” 

“Oh, Sir George, the ‘respectable citizens’ borrow it; you will re- 
collect, I said buy. These nice distinctions are every thing in logic. Thus 
with the ladies; if you read it, you are no /ady, and, ergo, I won't say 
ladies read it, although I do say women, calling themselves ladies, read 
the filthy thing. No, I am ‘native and to the manor born,’ and wouldn't 
say any thing affecting the reputation of my countrywomen for the world 
I am a patriot, sir! I doubt not, if I were to try, I should make a great 
patriotic reviewer. When aman is ‘to the manor born,’ he can do any 
thing, in that ‘manor,’ even to poaching. Come—come—Sir George ; 
Grace is a sweet young thing, and you may well confide in her. She has 
had a religious education. 

a Not so fast, sir! When ‘ pious oLD women chuckle over blasphemy,’ 
pious young ones may belong to ‘ that portion of the gentle sex’ which 
‘take pleasure in his obscene jests.’ Is it quite certain that your cor- 
respondent who is ‘ entitled to great consideration,’ says that about 
the ‘head’ of ‘one of our first female boarding schools,’ that sticks 
in my crop, in particular. 

“Certain as print can make it; nor is this all. 
Curistian!"” 

“ As Christians go in New-York, he must mean, Mr. Effingham!” 
said the baronet with another sneer. 

“As to that, sir, my correspondents, and I’ve plenty of them, don’t 
alter the matter much, as to other places. One from Boston, in an ‘ ex- 
cellent article,’ writes the following: ‘Society cannot long preserve a 
tone of Purity and manliness, where such a print is tolerated, and 
READ, by OLD and rouna, laughed at, alluded to, openly talked of and 
quoted by Laniks, who should blush to own that its POLLUTING columns 
are ever known by them to exist— " 

“ Stop then, Mr. John. Do you mean to put this literally, as a fact, or 
hypothetically, as a mora! proposition.” 





He adds ‘and she a 


“Oh! the last of course; else why should I be so particular. Havel | 


not told you, already, that no /ady can read the journal; and this being 
established, the whole case is supposititious. But to continue— Rrovr- 
CULE of all that is held sacnzeDin moral, political and RELIGIOUS insti 
tutions—private scandal, and abuse of the Lowxst description; oBscE 
NITY and RIBALDRY equalled only by the daring assumption with which 
they are DAILY offered as the intellectual food of THOUSANDS ;’ "— 

“Hold, again! This is merely supposititious too, Mr. John?” 

“ Why, sir, you are at liberty to think so, if you are supposititious 
enough, by nature and education, to believe the ‘ moon is made of green 
eheese’ Let me finish the extract, I beg of you, and remember I 





tell you it is from ‘ an excellent article.’ ‘ These things cannot be read tn 
the familiar vehicle of a daily newspaper, without a PRIVATE and 


| PUBLIC CORRUPTION oF TASTE, and finally of PRINCIPLE, following 


as surely as disease results from tainted air.’ ’’ 

“ Sir, [am on tenter-hooks—are these things read, or not?” 

“Oh! of course not. The paper has been published ‘ five years,’ 
and the money expended has been thrown away, just fer the amuse- 
ment of the thing,”’ returned John, gaping. “ We are famous for this ia 
America.” 

“ Not so fast, Mr. John; let me hear what else your Bosten cor- 
respondent, who has written this ‘ excellent article’ has to say.” 

«Why he says, ‘ the propre or New YORK ARE CHIEFLY BLAMABLE 
for the height which this abuse of a free press has attained. But they 
are not ALONE responsible. Even in this goodly city, for instance, the 
same DEPRAVED CURIOSITY, ever ready to laugh at scandal, and NEVER 
INDIGNANT when it touches only those whose good name is not involved 
in our own, and the fact that COMMERCIAL PERSONS FIND IN ITS COLUMNS 
SUME REALLY GOOD MATTER OF BUSINESS INFORMATION, cause tt to be 
PURCHASED in considerable numbers.’ ” 

‘Now stop, Mr. Effingham. Am I to understand your correspondent 
to say, that there is any portion of your ‘commercial persons’ who tole- 
rate OBSCENITY, BLASPHEMY, SLANDER, RIBALDRY and ridicule of all 
that is Hoty and Sacrep, merely on account of some good matter of 
business information ?” 

“Why, Sir George, it would really seem so. Of course I tell you aff 
this of Boston, in order to undeceive persons at a distance about the es- 
timate of this journal in New York. 
the back bone. I have similar tidings from Philadelphia, too, but one 
sample will do for all. Mind I tell you that ‘ Husbands and fathers 
who PRETEND to respect themselves, or regard the reputations of their 
wives and daughters, look with feelings of horror and disgust upon the 
presence’ of this journal; ‘and the public, with one accord, doubt the 
purity of that female, be her station what it may, who HABITUALLY¥] 
READS this ribald vehicle disseminating filth and lasciviousness.” 

« You blow hot and cold in such a manner, Mr. John, that I find it 
If husbands and fathers do this, why am I 
told that thé paper is found in the hands and houses of respectable citi- 
zens; andif the public, with one accord, visits the offenders so severe- 
ly, why all this fuss about the matter at all ?”’ 

“Sir George, you compel me to say you give no play to the fancy. 
Every thing a man says is not to be construed literally. 
more about it, unless you deal with the subject more liberally.” 

“ T beg pardon, Mr. Jehn, and will endeavor, hereafter, to be as logi- 
cal and consistent as you are yourself. 


Oh! I’m logical and consistent to 


difficult to understand you. 


I shall say no 


Permit me, however, to enquire, 
whether you have any laws in this country, against the publication of 
obscenity, ribaldry, slander and blasphemy.” 

“Certainly, sir, very pretty and efficient laws, when properly exe 
cuted.” 

“ Then why have they not been executed as regards this man.” 

“Oh ‘ writes what he knows the public taste demands. One 
gentleman has had the moral courage to prosecute its editor--and 
what did he gain? Why a large portion of those who are RESPECE 
ABLE IN sociETY laughed at the coarse jokes bestowed upon the fami- 
ly after the trial.” 

“ Well, Mr. John Effingham, I think I shall return to England by the 
next packet.” ”’ 

“ What, so soon, baronet; why what will become of Miss Van Cort- 
| landt ?” 





ne 


| - 
| “ Oh, she can never want amusement so long as the paper you de! 
| scribe exists. When she don’t laugh at the obscenity and lasciviousnese 
| yon know she can always langh at the jokes bestowed on her neighbors, 
| or onthe blight cast on the young ladies of some New-York boarding 
| school. The pious old women will help her along, and though she has 
| neither father nor brother to do her that service, I dare say you and her 
uncle will bring home the ‘ filthy sheet,’ to help ‘ entertain the family.’ 
If not, why let her send to Boston or Philadelphia, and either will fur- 
nish her with some one that will.” 
“Hey-day! This is being a little wolfish! 
cannot credit it ?’”’ 
“Yes, in a way to make the matter worse. My mind is made up, Mr. 


Effingham. I want no portion of the gentle sex that takes pleasure ie 
his obscene jests.” 


Have n't I told you ‘I 
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“Miss Van Cortlandt may know nothing of the journal after all.” 

“+ The fact of its perusal is getting to be NOTORIOUSLY ADMITTED 
among the young of both sexes,’ sir.” 

“« Aye, but that is in Boston, Sir George.” 

“4 And yet the people of New York are chiefly blameable for tie 
height to which this abuse has grown.’” 

“ I thought you had more stuff in you, Baronet! You stood Miss Ring, 
and the literati at Mrs. Legends, and the silly Mrs. Jarvis and her set, 
and even Aristobulus Bragg, like a man!” 

“* Miss Ring had bad taste, and bad manners, and Miss Van Cortlandt, 
herself, was a very sufficient foil to her ; the literati were asses, as literati 
generally are—those of New New York merely showing their ears in a 
fashion peculiar to themselves; Mrs. Jarvis has her counterparts all 
ever the world, and Mrs. Hawkins, Mrs. Bloomfield, and the other /a- 
dies I have met—I mean real ladies, not show ladies, Mr. John---were 
very sufficient antidotes for their poison. But what I have learned 
to-day is a very different thing. I see nothing to turn to for security. 
‘Heads of schools,’ ‘pious old women,’ ‘ young of both sexes,’ portions 
of the gentle sex, fathers, husbands, brothers, all appear to be in the 
game category, unless the exception sometimes ‘ forms the rule.’ No, 
Mr. John; I'm off in the next packet.” 

“T have only spoken of women who call themselves ladies.” 

“‘ Well, Miss Van Cortlandt calls herself a lady.” 

“ And is one, I'll engage.” 

“There’s the rub. How amI to know. Many who profess to be /a- 
dies are not, and read all this obscenity and blasphemy in private, which 
they would not dare to do before men; enough to induce you to make a 
furious clamor about it, and how do I know she may not be one of them! 
What between the pious old woman, she a Christian!---heads of first 
schools, and the young of both sexes, by your leave, sir, I choose to re- 
main a bachelor in preference to selecting a wife from a community 
which ‘verily is guilty before God.’ ” 

“Well, sir, though you should change your mind, I doubt net we shall 
find some patriotic American who will take the girl off our hands. Fid- 
dler, Basil Hall, Capt. Hamilton, Mrs. Butler, Miss Martineau, and all 
the rest of you, are of a piece, and take*an unholy delight in misrepre- 
senting the state of society in our beloved country.” 

“Lam of opinion, Mr. John Effingham, that all of them put together, 
have not said one half as much to bring it into discredit with the virtu- 
ous and discriminating, as you yourself have done to-day.” 

“Sir, you’re a base libeller of my country.” . 

“T’ll not retort on you the same charge, inasmuch as you affirm all 
you have said is true. If one tenth of it be se, you are excused in say- 
ing any thing.” 

“ Sir--I consider you a credulous—a---a---a—yes sir, a credulous fool.” 

“ And, sir, I consider you an incredulous knave.”’ 

“Good morning, Sir George Templemore.”’ 

“Good morning, Mr. John Effingham.” 

Here the gentlemen parted, better friends than ever; each satisfied 
that the other was the pink of patriotism and the mirror of truth. As 
for the good city of New York it lived through it all with little or no 
change in its morals or decency. John Effingham, however, was not 
absolutely content to let the matter rest here. He wrote a long letter to 

‘the baronet, in his usual, philosophical, consistent and logical vein, while 
waiting for the azrival of the Southern mail, in which he ably vindicated 
the principle that “exceptions sometimes ferm the rule,” illustrating his 
argument by divers examples drawn from his own writings. He also 
maintained that being “native and to the manor born,” he ought to 
know all about said “manor ;” that if “ Hon.” or “ Rev.” considered 
separately, was nota title of an “English Bishop,” conjointly they might 
very well form that of a Pope; that “he couldn’t credit it” was an ex- 
pression always of the greatest weight, when accompanied by efforts to 
show he wished to make other persons believe a thing; that by a lady’ 
he meant one who could walk over the red-hot ploughshares, and not a 
woman who merely passed with the world for a lady; that what he re- 
peated about Boston and Philadelphia was intended to vindicate New 
York in the eyes of the neighboring towns; that in his view of the mat- 





. ter, the portion of the gentle sex who took pleasure in his obscene jests 


was to be considered a very bad portion, whenever they could be found 
owt; that he intended to placard the name of every man who did not 
think just as he did himself, on matters ard things in general; that he 
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was a friend of all sorts of liberty, particularly liberty of conscience, 
and that he thought a separation @ mensd ¢¢ thoro would certainly be 
granted by the ecclesiastical courts of England, if not a downright di- 
voce a vinculo matrimonii should it be discovered, after marriage, that 
a lady had read the ————., and that the baronet had better come back 
and take the hand of Miss Grace Van Cortlandt. In a postscrfpt, he 
| sent his compliments to the Hon. and Rev. Bishop Truck, giving it as 
| his opinion that, though “ not native and to the manor born,” he made a 
very respectable prelate, and that he hoped his “exception would form 
the rule.” He added, also, that his object in telling Sir George so many 


of the peccadilloes of the “gentle sex,” being to “talk down’’ a loath- 
some, leprous slanderer, he saw no great harm in talking down all the 
rest of the community along with him. 


——O 


; 
CONDITION OF THE ENGLISH POOR. 

The population of England and Scotland, as shown by the official ‘re- 
port of the census just taken, is eighteen millions, six hundred and sixty- 
four thousand, seven hundred and sixty-one. The proportion of popula- 
tion is thus divided: England, 14,995,508; Scotland, 2,628,957 ; 
Wales, 911,321 ; Islands in the British Seas, 124,079. The population 
of Ireland may probably be stated in round number: .t eight or ten mil- 
lions, and this would give us for the sum total of th. uome population of 
the British Islands, about twenty eight millions. Of this number it is safe 
to estimate that twenty millions have a precarious, or “ hand to mouth” 
subsistence, the remaining eight millions only having what may be regard- 
ed as a secure subsistence. Of the eight millions quite a large number 
have princely incomes. Of the rest more than a majority are often harras- 
sed for the necessaries of life. 

In 1801, the population of England, Scotland and Wales, was 
10,472,048 ; in 1811, 11,064,303; in 1821, 14,161,839; in 1831, 
| 16,366,011. It will be thus seen that the population of Great Britain 
has nearly doubled in forty years, and this exclusive of the numbers who 
have emigrated. It is estimated, and probably with a very near approxi- 
mation to truth, that, since 1821, over a million of persons have emi- 
grated ; 700,000 of whom have left British shores within the last ten 
years. In 1840, 87,346 sailed from that country, and in the first ten 
months of 1841—46,072 have gone from the port of Liverpool alone, of 
which number 38,863 emigrated to tho United States and the Colonies of 
North America. 

Of the proportions of the increase we borrow the following statements 
from the London correspondent of the Journal :-— 


“« The largest proportion of increase is inthe great seats of native 
industry. In the agricultural counties the population has increased 
with tardier steps. While in Cornwall it has increased at the rate of 
13.3 per cent. the great agricultural county of Buckinghamshire has in- 
creased 6.4 only.” Monmouth, the seat of the iron trade, has increased 
| 36.9 per cent. whilst the great agricultural town of Essex, with its prox- 
| imity to the metropolis, has only advanced 8.6 per cent. The great 
seats of some of the ——— manufactures have thus increased : Derby 
14.7 per cent; Cheshire 18.4; Stafford 24.3; and Durham 27.2 per 
cent.; but the magnificent and luxurious counties of Norfolk, Devon, 
Dorset and Berks, have advanced only at the rate of 5.7, 7.8, 9.7, and 
10.2 per cent. 

. manufacturing county of Lancashire, which was formerly the 
third, is now the first county, in point of gy weap i: in the whole king- 
dom; the comparative population of the ing counties is as 
follows: Lancanshire, 1,667,064—Yorkshire, 1,591,584—and Middle- 
pwd 1,576,616. Pcp we 90,448 inhabitants more than the 

1 county, which includes me portion of the metropolis. 

“Tn the great and growing city of Glasgow, in Scotland, the increase 
in the population, since the commencement of the present century, has 
been immense ; and it is a curious fact, highly illustrative of the vast 
impulse which has been communicated of late years, that the popula- 
tion and rate of increase in Glasgow from 1834 to 1841, is precisely 
the same as in alley a ma oes same period; both those great 
and populous cities having ir respective periods with a popu- 
lation of 202,000 and terminated with a population in the tamer of 
280,000. 


In giving the population of New York at 280,000, thirty-three thousand 
are deducted from the actual results of the census, for persons casually 
passing through, emigrants, foreigners, &. We iaust be permitted to 
differ from this estimate of our transatlantic contemporary. The propor- 
tion of persons here who cannot be regarded as citizens of New York is 
never so large as he has reckoned it, in order to force his conclusion; and 
the similarity between the increase of the two cities is striking enough, 

without begging any facts out of assumptions, Another ten years, we 
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imagine will compel any one who endeavors to strike the balance be- 
tween New York and Glasgow, to take still greater latitude against the for- 
mer, and in favor of the latter. 
~ ‘The total population of the United States by the last census is seven- 
teen millions, sixty two thousand, five hundred and sixty-six—about 
ten millions less than the population of Great Britain. But the whole 
area of England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, is only equal to that of 
New gland and New York, while the population of the New Eng- 
land States and New York—the most populous states in the Union, 
amounts only to a little over four millions and a half. Crowd over 
twenty-three millions more people into New England and New York, 
and you would be able to judge something of the density of the popula- 
tion in the British Isles. 

‘Leaving our comparative statistics, we quote again the able corre- 
spondent of the Journal :— 


‘‘ Compared with the increase of the population here, the increase of 
the manufactures and commercial industry has exceeded any thing ever 
before witnessed from the beginning of the world. Since 1815 the im- 
ports and exports have both more than doubled; the shipping, British 
and foreign, employed in carrying on this trade, has increased 250 per 
cent. and the exports to the United States and the British Colonies alone, 
are now greater than the total exports to all the world put together dur- 
ing the war. 

‘Tt is an unfortunate and lamentable fact, that notwithstanding that 
the wealth and industry of the country have been augmented beyond 
comparison, the-condition of the great bulk of the people is as greatly 
depressed as at any former period. As compared with the means of 
subsistence, their increase has been such as to keep them in general 
poverty, and to prevent them from profiting by the wonderful discoveries 
and improvements in the last ten years. Crime prevails in every part 
of the country, brought on by the scarcity of employment, and the dear- 
ness of provisions, particularly in great articles of consumption and chief 
support to the r population. The restrictions on the importation 
of grain and flour, continues to keep up the high prices, and thus 

revent the lower classes from obtaining the means of subsistence. 
With a decrease too in the rate of wages, and an increase in the article of 
food, misery and starvation will be inevitable. What the consequences 
may be, is easily to be foreseen, and unless some measures are adopted, 
a speedily too, to increase the supply of food, the result will be fearful 
and appalling. 

“In the three years.1838, '39,°40, the goods exported from this coun- 
try to the United States amounted to twenty-eight millions and a half 
sterling, and the whole quantity of wheat and flour imported from thence 
in the same period did not amount to 400,000 quarters, which at fifty shil- 
lings a quarter, is less than one million sterling, while the importations 
from ports of Europe were 6,365,000 quarters of wheat and flour, which 
at the same rate of valuation amounted to nearly sixteen millions.” 

We have in previous numbers of this paper published English pau- 
per statistics. We have made extracts from Mr. Lester’s able work, 
‘“‘ The Glory and the Shame of England.” We have republished the 
“ burning words’’ of Charles Dickens, in which, under the guise of fic- 
tion, he paints the abjectness of human misery. To-day we offer more 
English statistics—drawn, not from the extreme cases in manufacturing 
towns, but from an agricultural district. In one of the richest and 
most flourishing agricultural counties of England, there is a union form- 
ed under the poor law, which is called the ‘Sevenoaks Union.” At 
this time a public investigation of the condition of their poor houses is 
taking place, which has already revealed some most revolting scenes of 


misery. * 

“This house was calculated to hold 300 persons. In 1839 there 
were at one time 325 inmates; in 1840, 298 inmates at one time; in 
February last 347, and in the the last week of November 315. a 

“For the lodgings of the children, there are two boys’ rooms, attics, 
UT eee ee ta te 
two girls’ rooms feet by ine each. In March last there 
were 91 inmates in the boys’ room; and in the girls’ room there were 
80 odd. There were 16 beds and a in the boys’ two rooms, and 
irls’ two rooms. There were 15 children in 

18 children in three beds; the remainder of 

The ages of the children varied from 5 to 12 
four feet six inches wide, and the two in which 
were placed, were tied together, so as form one bed. 

beds there were 57 men, and in 20 beds 40 women:— 
When the house is crowded, the paupers are put in a stable with some 


“ During a late visit the vestry clerk found in a loft thirteen feet by 
fourteen, twenty boys ntly diseased, huddled together in four 
bede—and this was after he and others had been told that they had seen 
every apartment. The state of disease was as follows: In February al 
the children in the house, of both sexes (except two or three infants), had 
the itch; about a dozen had bad feet and chilblains, with the bones of their 
toes protruding, in consequence of neglect. On the 29th of April, there 
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were in the house 78 boys and 94 girlsand infant children ; all the 78 boys 
had enlargement of the neck, and.42 had likewise goitres, (a kind of tu- 
mour) ; of the girls and infants, 91 had enlarged glands at the back of the 
neck, and 63 also goitres. The present medical officer states, that “ in 
June there were 26 boys and 52 girls ill with goitres,” and in July almost 
the same number, though there was then some improvement among the 
boys. In August (just when harvest time was coming on, and when, the 
house being almost empty of able-bodied men, additional temporary ac- 
commodation was afforded to the children) the disease had almost disap- 
peared. 

“ The condition of the other inmates, especially the lying-in females, is 
too wretched to detail. In January last there were two lying-in-rooms 
only in the work-house ; one of them 7 feet long and 10 feet 9 inches 
wide, the other about 9 feet square. In each of these rooms were two 
beds, each of them 4 feet six inches wide, and six feet long. In each bed 
there were at one time two women at the least, either expecting labor, or 
recently confined.” 

We shall be excused from longer dwelling upon so painful a topic to- 
day. We should prefer never to allude to it; but while no occasion is 
omitted by English writers to decry American institutions as insufficient 
for the purposes of government; while they spread before admiring eyes 
the majesty of splendid instititutions, we are bound, as an American 
Journalist, to lift the “cloth of gold,” and show over what wretchedness it 
is the pall. God in Heaven deliver America from such glory! De 
liver Britain from herself; and ameliorate the wretchedness of her mik 


lions ! 


SUNDAY AMONG THE SALTS. 


Gentle reader—we will wager a copy of the Jonathan against a spe- 
cimen of any ware which you manufacture, that you have never seen or 
heard a tithe, or even a hundredth of the things that are worth seeing 
and hearing in this great metropolis. And yet, we will double the bet 
that you have had, or have now serious desires to go abroad and “‘ see the 
world” —while yet you do not know one half the things which you would 
be gratified to learn about your own street, in yourowncity. We donot 
believe, for instance, that you have never atten ded, on the Sabbath, either 
of the Mariners’ Churches in this city. You may do so, and could not be 
more profitably employed. 

On Sunday last (be sure we are a new discoverer, or we should not be so 
full of it,) one of us walked down to the Mariners’ Church in Roosevelt 
Street ; less, perhaps, from religious impulse, than to freshen the me 
mory of those days when tar was our adhesion, and we “ followed the 
We do dearly 
love to trace the haunts, similar in all maratime cities, through the like of 
which we once navigated with all the innocent vanity of a sea-bewitched 
boy, disdaining the supererogation ef pantaloon braces (vulgo gallowses) 
and proud of the dandyism of a round-about-jacket, blue trimmed shirt- 
collar, natty pumps, and trowsers as wide at the mouths of the legs. as the 
River Amazon is to other rivers. There is an honest blunt sincerity, a 
cheerful charity of feeling, and a lavish generosity of heart about seamen, 
that form the base on which may be raised the most splendid structure of 
character. They are glorious fellows with all their faults—their faults 
indeed are their own, and we may truly say of them as a class, what Gold- 
smith said of his parish parson—that— 

—‘ E’en their failings lean to virtue’s side.” 

In common with all Jack’s well wishers, we have been gratified at the 
efforts made, here and elsewhere, to elevate his character on shore. At 
sea, so far as devoted performance of his duties qualifies him for the ap~ 
pellation, Jack is as near a “ perfect man” as man in any other sphere. 
There is, in his very vocation—the trusting himself on the deep with a 
mere plank between him and eternity, a true practical confidence in 
Him who holds the water in the hollow of his hand, better than all the 
profession that education can prompt or lips can utter. His feelings 
are essentially—practically religious. Some people call his religion su- 
perstition. His superstition is an error on the right side. It does not 
lead to intolerance, bitterness, or exclusiveness. While, with 

“ The blue above and the blue below” 
his eye takes in what seems a whole beautiful creation, of itself—while 
the waves dance in the sunlight of heaven, his heart leaps in the cheer- 
fulness of generosity. It expands with his vision and lapping all living 
things in its folds, prompts him intuitively to believe that the mercy 
and love of God, the infinite, cannot be less than that of the finite man 
he has created. When the storm rises his trust in God is the greater. 
He feels it more, even as we look with the more confidence to an earthly 


sea,’’ as many others chase the ignis fatuus of adventure. 
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friend when the exigence arrives in which his arm may befriend us.— 
To borrow the beautiful figure of Sterne, the Recording Angel often 
drops a tear as he enters Jack’s shortcoming, or irreverent lip excla- 
mation—an exclamation in which the heart is not,—and blots it out— 
forever. 

Such is Jack at sea. On shore he has been too much and too reason- 
ably in the habit of considering himself thrown among those who possess 
no sympathy for him, and no interest in, save to fleece him. He has been 
denied the best moral support—self-respect, based on the deference of 
others. He has been, in a manner shut out from the world on shore—al- 
most like a Pariah caste, save that the world has treated him more like an 
amusing outcast than one to be hated ur despised. Compliments and 
court paid him, have been so paid with too transparent an insince- 
rity. Under such influences are we to wonder that he has been as he has? 
Is it not, rather, surprising that his good points of character have sur- 
vived such an ordeal? His eminently religious vocation has been his 
only conservative influence—and it has merely sufficed to correct at sea, 
the evils of his short sojourns on land. 

To correct these evils is the intention, and the successful one, too, of 
those who have caused to be erected in this city and others, the Bethels, 
and ‘Sailors’ Homes,” which stand so like oases in the moral desert.— 
Once established they can néver go down. The liberality of seamen 
causes them, in proportion to the numbers who find them out, to be liberal- 
ly supported. Merchants and others connected with the shipping inter- 
est have also been generous in their appropriations—but the field is one in 
which too much seed, to yield a liberal increase, cannot be sown. To 
borrow a mercantile figure, it is an open speculation, of infinite return— 
for every dollar thrown in, a hundred fold of moral benefit will be accom- 
plished 

On Sunday last the preacher was Elder Bangs. His sermon was 
upon the text, “Pray without ceasing.’ Without puerility he was 
plain, and without descent to anything too colloquial for the sacred desk, 
he was practical. He tormented the understanding of his hearers with 


| 
| 


no theological hair-splitting’on points of doctrine, or dogmas of abstract 


faith, but went as directly to the work as a sailor himself would put a 


ship about. 


| the lovers of the marvellous. Ridiculed as a mere allusion or delu- 
Every word told on the duty of the hearer; and there | 


was not a sentence spoken or an injunction laid, which did not as read- | 


ily follow its antecedent, as ‘Rise tacks and sheets !” follows “Hard-a- 
hee 9°? 


gather aft!” follow, with the understood duties of the occasion, the first 


, movements in “ going about; and if Jack heeds Dr. Bangs’s direc- 


tions, and those of the excellent pastor of the chapel, Rev. Mr. Chase, 
he cannot fail to get on the right tack, and claw off the lee shore of sin, 
whenever he finds the current of temptation setting him on. 

We were‘also pleased with the pleasant, common-sense way in which 
Rey. Mr. Chase announced that it was the quarterly collection Sunday 
—and if ever we felt cheap at having but eighteen pence in our pouch, 
it was at that moment—for it fell at least two and sixpence below the 
average contributions of the members of the audience. As Mr. Chase 
told them, in all jsincerity—for his face would belie him if he attempted 
deceit—how much he disliked to appeal to the liberality of a liberal 
congregation, and explained the necessity of the appeal, every counte- 


nance in the house expanded into a smile, and every hand plunged deep | 
And when, at the close of the collection, the preacher _ 


into a pocket. 
told his audience that he knew some*of them came unadvised and un- 
prepared, and that such might have an opportunity to do their share in 
the afternoon, there was not a man in the circumstances to which he al- 
lauded, who did not feel really grateful for the promise that he gave 
them, that their chance to give should be made good to them, if they 
hal accidentally missed it. 
And now,— 
“ Yefgentle landsmen, who stay at home at ease” — 

Do you want to ‘make an appropriate present at New Years? Send 
books to the library of the Sailors’ Home, or money to aid in the en- 
dowment of the Bethels. Mr. Chase will take care of either for you; 
end we will warrant that impartial justice shall be done in the distribu- 
tion. Hark ye, our friend with grey hairs, and a benevolent face.— 
Never mind those bequests mentioned in your will. Do good while life 
lasts, and give while property is yet yours, and there is merit in giving, to 
aid the excellent objects_of these institutions. Living charity is a duty 


| The honor of unveiling this m 
The whole went together as shipshape as “ Mainsail Haul!” | 


“ Let go and haul!” “ Board away Main Tack!” and “ Brace up and | of that town, determined, if possible, to a system to the test 


_ personal contact, and even induce sleep when in a different room 
_ from the person to be thrown into a state of somnolency, announced 


in about four minutes a complete state of somnolency ensued. 


_ although consciousness was in no t suspended, as he was able 
, to reply distinctly to any question. Th 


_ netic effects” by the agency of an uncorked glass bottle, will do for 


| for modern professors of pawing will entitle the money making pro- 
| fessors to the same classification that the metallic tractors were 
_ placed under. 





names — 


done on your own account. Posthumous donations, are the reachings of 
an arm from the grave, to appropriate what can justly be considered 
none of the donor’s to give. Give—not charity—but pay your share of 
the honest debt, in which the world has been so long in arrears to the 
hardy seamen—the men who bind continents together, over the waste of 
waters, and make the islands of the sea a portion of man’s common in- 
heritance. 

I 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

The following extract from the Livergool Chronicle will be read 
with intense interest, by all who have been perplexed with the indis- 
putable phenomena attending what is usually called Animal Mag 
netism. The solution of these troublesome appearances, upon phi- 
losophical and rational principles, appears to us, as far as it has been 
carried, perfectly satisfactory ; and we have no doubt that, upon 
these valuable hints and suggestions such investigations will be 
made and continued, as will destroy, effectually, the existence of 
this extraordinary delusion. It eannot be denied that while the in- 
credulous have stoutly resisted belief in the theory of Animal 
Magnetism, they have been compelled to acknowledge the truth of 
many of the phenomena on which believers have based their faith. 
Now that a portion of these phenomena are explained, it is not ex- 
pecting too much to look for the solution of the rest ; or at least for 
the refutation of such as are physically impossible. Producing “‘mag- 


modern magnetism what the wooden tractors did for Perkinism, in. 
the day of that delusion. The virtue was alleged to be in the metal 
Some wag used wood, with equal efficacy, and the metallic tractors 
were henceforth voted a humbug. The substitution of black bottles 


‘“« Animal magnetism has, for some yeafs, amused and bewildered 


sion, it has nevertheless lmegresey the scientific ; its effects are too 
palpable to be denied, but any rational solution of the cause or 
causes in which they have originated has hitherto eluded detection. 
was reserved for Mr. James 
Braid, an eminent surgeon in Manchester, who, having witnessed 
the recent experiments of Monsieur Lafontaine, in the Atheneum 


of physiological and anatomical principles. is gentleman, having 
satisfied his own mind that he could produce the phenomena without 


a public lecture on the subject, which he delivered at the Manches- 
ter Atheneum, on Saturday last, before seven hundred persons. - 
‘“* Mr. Braid first placed on a table a common black wine bottle, 
in the mouth of which was a cork having a plaited top. ‘The indi- 
vidual on whom the experiment was to be performed was seated on 
a chair, and directed to gaze intently at the cork without winking 
or averting the eyes. The cork was about two feet from the person 
operated upon, whose head was inclined backwards, forming with 
the object an angle of forty-five degrees. In this position he re- 
mained for about five minutes, when profound sleep was produced. 
“The second experiment was completed in the same time. In 
the third case, a bandage was placed round the head, for the pur- 
of retaining in an immovable position, a common bottle cork, 
a little above the roof of the nose, as the object to be gazed at, and 





this case was proved the inability of the patient to open the eyelids, 


e fourth experiment failed, 


| either through the noise that prevailed, or owing to the person not 


meyers EY continuously on the object 


was successful, and although the party made a despe- 


rate effort to open his so much as to agitate his whole frame, 


| they remained as though hermetically sealed; when Mr. Braid took 


from his pocket a wooden ruler, and drew the end of it gently over 
the upper eyelids of both eyes, when the spell was broken, and the 
sense of sight restored with perfect ease. These experiments fully 
demonstrated that the phenomena was perfectly independant of ani- 
mal magnetism, as in uo one instance was there the least approach 


| to personal contact or any manipulation. 


“Having thus convinced the audience that sleep could be pro- 
duced without pressure of the thambs or waving of the hands, as em- 
ployed by Monsieur Lafontaine, Mr. Braid proceeded to explain the 
rationale of his discovery. 

“ The artificial mode of producing sleep is to fatigue the reetus and 











muscle of the eye, which is effected by a continuously strain- 
ed and intent gaze at an object viewed under an acute Un. 





irritability of those muscles becomes 
as well as the irritability of the optic nerve; causes 
a mist rises up before the eye, and sleep ensues. Conges 
in the eyes, and carried from them to the optic and 
muscular nerves of the d owing to their proximity to the ori- 
gin of the nerves of rota, mar and circulation, affect them 
thy, and enfeeble the action of the heart and lungs. T 

heart, thus acting feebly, is unable to propel the blood with sufficient 
foree to the extremities, and hence their coldness. The blood con- 
sequently is accumulated in the region of the heart, and it is thus 
stimulated ; and in order to remove the inordinate load, it is com- 
pelled to increase the frequency of its contractions, in order to com- 
pensate for the feebleness ef its efforts. The brain, head and face 

become i uence, and varied phenomena, re- 


the brain, follow. The inability to raise the upper eyelid Mr. Braid 
aceounts for on the principle of temporary paralysis of the levator 
muscles, owing to excessive and long-continued exertion at the com- 
mencement of the operation.” 


———— i$ 
THE UNFORGOTTEN DEAD. 


GRENVILLE MELLEN.—DBY A FRIEND. 


The true character of this man’s poetry has never been well un. 
derstood. Nor indeed, has the character of the man himself. To 
the few—the very few—both were known; but whe cares for the 
opinion of a few? and those few the acknowledged friends and asso- 
eiates of a man—peradventure, fellow-worshippers with him whose 
character they are sitting in judgment upon? With all his faults, 
and they were both numerous and large, Mellen was an extraordi- 
nary man, and in every way, a remarkable poet. By this I do not | 
mean that he was idle, weak or immoral—for he was neither. Nor | 
do I méan that his poetry had the faults of a disorderly, though mag- | 
nificent genius. But I mean simply this. That being by no means 
unselfish by nature—and who is there under heaven that may be 
called so with truth ?7—and being for many a year grievously afflicted 
in health, he beeame at last rather unsocial, and, notwithstanding 
his deplorable condition, alt. .ther too exacting. To the very last 
however, he was good and generous, and faithful, and considerate in 
all the higher relationships, and chief duties of life—and if he failed 
sometimes, where the spirit was overborne by the ficsh—the man 
by the circumstances which overshadowed his bodily health—what 
was it, after all, but the slow and gradual preparation to which all 
mankind, if they were wise, would wish to be subjected for death ? 
To be wrenched away—may sound better in poetry than to perish 
by slow decay. But few indeed are they that ever lived—or ever 
died—who would bear to be taken at their word ; fewer still, I appre- 
hend, who would be willing to change the prayer—* From battle 
and murder and sudden death—good Lord deliver us !” into a prayer, 
so often uttered in poetry, probably because it may be thought the 
fashion, that—in the whirlwind or the storm—or, if it mast be, in the 
battle, they may pass away, without notice or preparation. Say 
what you will, it is better for the chords oi life to be untwisted, than 


And so with regard to Mellen’s poetry. I mean that his faults 
were of a nature to make him, not se much unpopular—as unheard 
of. Nay that such was the tendency of his greatest and most en- 
during excellence. He dealt too much in mystery—the mystery of 
language, not of tho.ght. He had a strange, wayward, metaphysi- 
eal manner of saying the simplest things—but not always. Of these 
faults, the vast multitude—the great unreasoning multitude, who 
judge of poetry, as they judge of newspapers, by the length of the 
subscription list—were profeundly sensible. And therefore, the 
poetry of Mellen—and the man himself, were unknown to, and un. 
cared for, by the multitude. But there were others—a very few— 
with a disposition to judge for themselves, and with the ability as 
well as the disposition, who saw the true werth of the man, Gren. 
ville Mellen, with all these uncomfortable shadows, and the true 
gold of the Poet, and the true fire of the Poet, through all the en. 
cumbering masses ef earth and rubbish and questionable ore. Fot 
sach, and such only, are these remarks prepared. The time is not 
yet—when it would be safe for a friend of any American Poet, to 
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insist upon a proper place for him in the reverence and affections of 
his country. But the time will come. It may not be far off now. 
And when it does—we hope to be found at our post. 

Within the last month, a bundle of letters found among the pa- 
pers of poor Mellen, have been sent to the writer of this article, by a 
sister of the decased. There they are! They are the apparitions of 
the Past. I can trace that man’s life, step by step, for nearly twenty 
years, through the incidents alluded to, and the counsels uttered, by 
the writer, in the progress of a familiar correspondence with the sub- 
ject of this memoir. Hereafter I may recur to these letters again. 

———— i ——__—. 
THE MAN IN THE CLARET COLORED COAT. 


Speculatien as to the whereabouts of this distinguished individual 
is at last at an end. The silence and uncertainty which have 
shrouded relations of his movements since he bothered Gen. Areu- 
larius on the walls of the Arsenal, are fully accounted for. He has 
been travelling in South America, and the result of his journey has 
been the discovery of what may be deemed a greater mare’s nest 
than was found at the time of the Election riots—a bona fide mare’s 
nest, and no mistake—a female republic, no less than the commu- 
nity of Amazons, long supposed to exist only in the imagination of 
romancing travellers. 

While the captive of a wandering tribe of Anthropophagi, he was 
rescued from the danger of being roasted and eaten, by a party of 
Amazons, the commander of whom he styles Capt. Lucy; and 
quite a jewel of a warrior, and no contemptible legislator and chief- 
tain does the Captain appear to have been. The prisoner of war, 
our friend Claret, was conducted to the country of the captors. 
On the outskirts 
~ “The party was stopped by several riders completely armed, whe 
were evidently glad at the safe return of the caravan. The baggage 
mules were subjected to a cursory examination by the horse-women, 
who combined in their persons the powers of custom-house officers 
to examine imports, and sentinels to give warning of the approach 
of enemies. I was regarded with much attention by these officers, 
especially by three of them, who had never seen a European or 


North Amer‘ean. They pulled my whiskers, whispering among 
themselves, and laughing as if they would fall from their horses.” 

Vastly amusing this, no doubt; but the poor prisoner had the ter- 
rors of death before him, such being the law in Amazonia, against 
all strange intruding men. Probably that is the reason why nobody 
has ever before come back from Amazonia, to tell us all about it.— 
Claret was put in a very comfortable prison however, to await his 
trial. The Captain took him up on the roof, and the view thence 
seems really to have transported our friend :— 

“* And here I stood, in the midst of a flourishing city, concealed 
within that unknown plain, supposed, heretofore, to be inhabited 
only by tribes of uncivilized and degraded Indians ; beforc me a city 
of Amazons, where women occupied the stations and performed the 
duties which devolve upon men, in other countries; and where men 
rose in the morning and lay down at night with that one great femi- 
nine desire, which, if put inte words, would read, ‘I wish I were 
married !’” 

The Legislature of Amazonia is nearly as ridiculously anomalous 
as that of New York, being like our Senate sometimes a legislative 
and sometimes a judicial body. Before this tribunal the case of the 
Claret Coat Man was to be tried, and his protectors had much to do 
to defend him, in his progress to the House, from the curiosity of the 
females, who, in that country are the lords of creation; the Ama- 
zons regarding him with as much wonder as “‘ we of New York are 
apt to look upon a bankrupt, who, having been discharged by his 
ereditors, and afterwards being fortunate in business, honestly pays 
his old debts!” In his seatat the bar he did not feel quite at ease :— 

“ With the piercing eyes of the Amazonian government bent upon 
me, and the thought of my critical situation coming over me more 
powerfully than ever before, it was no wonder that I felt much em- 
barrassment and confusion. In my native country, I had once been 
called as a witness before the assembled wisdom of a State, and was 
assured and kept calm by the free-and-easy conduct of our represen- 
tatives, some of whom were reading the advertisements of newspa- 
pers, or were hanging their legs over the desks, or upon the shoulders 
of the members before them, with a listless air; while others were 
either fast arinre or squirting tobacco juice at unsuspecting flies 
upon the floor. But now the scene was changed; proud and erect 
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and ecrutinizing gaze of woman, which detects every motion, and 
reads the very thoughts of less sagacious man.” 

After certain preliminaries, a female legislator rose to speak to the 
ease. She first informed the house on which side she intended to 
epeak—a custom which, we agree with our author, would be well, if 
adopted in the legislatures of other countries; where the hearer is 
“ puzzled to ascertain, from the arguments offered, whether the speak- 
er is for, or against the bill under consideration.” ‘The speaker spoke 
of course, of every thing but the case before the House, and at last, 
being interrupted by another member in one of his statements about 
an Indian tribe, formed issue with the member who had interrupted 


him. Thereupon— 


“The member whose statement was disputed, rose and exclaimed | 


in a passionate voice, that it was the orator who was mistaken ; who 
asserted things not to be relied on. The orater calmly requested the 
member to retract the base insinuation contained in the last words. 
But the member jumped up, and said in words equivalent to these : 
* Does the orator want to fight? Iam ready to give the orator satis. 
factio.. rere or elsewhere! I was born insensible to fear !’* 

“ The fat President began to puff and blow,with passion, because 
her authority was so disregarded; she commanded silence; and said 
that if the offending member did not immediately apologize for the 
] used towards the orator, she should exercise the power in- 
trusted to her upon such occasions, and expel her from the house. 

“ The Captain whispered me that she hoped the member would 
not apoieg'°: and so be expelled, as she was the most boisterous 
and unpolished representative she had seen for many years. 

‘“** Will the member apologize?’ thundered the President. The 
member rose, and in a few words explained away all her offensive re- 
marks. The orator then closed her speech, by saving : ‘ Therefore, 
Oh, President, I am in favor ef postponing the case of the North 
American to some future day ; and in the meantime, let him remain 
under the eye of the Captain who is near him, and not leave the city 
on pain of death,’ 

“As no other speech was likely to be attempted at the present— 
the members wishing to renew their studies of foreign affairs, before 
fully debating my case—the vote was taken on the orator’s proposi- 
tion. All members present, save the one who had created the dis- 
turbance, held up a white quill: the single scarlet quill was elevated 
by the membzr who had before “shown the white feather,” as we 
say of those who retreat from a dangerous position, which they have 

ingly assumed. 

“As down the room with the Captain, walking between 
ranks of glittering eyes and majestic forms, I inwardly exclaimed, 
that the Goddess of Liberty, who inspired the founders of my coun. 
try, had whispered similar counsels to the rulers of Amazonia. 

* * 2 * * ? o 

“In the vestibule of the government house, were many persons 
gathered round bulletins of the day’s proceedings, so far as they had 
transpired; for, on certain occasions, none but the representatives 
were admitted into the legislative room, unless required to be pre- 
sent as witnesses, or by special invitation from members. Near the 
bulletins stood the writers ot them, explaining and commenting on 
the occurrences of the day, te the bystanders, many of whom seemed 
to look upon these writers as oracles. 

“‘ The people hastened to surround me as I appeared before them, 
but were elbowed aside by the writers, who volunteered their ser- 
vices through Captain Lucy, offering to defend me, right or wrong, 
—— any person, or combination of persons whatsoever, for about 

e value of two dollars per bulletin; or they would attack for me, 
with violent invective and unfounded calumny, any person, or com. 
bination of wrong or right, for a piece of silver per bulletin, 
worth about five dollars. I declined making any bargains with 
these female editors, at which they declared they would slander me 
in every way, and would do me all the injury in their power, if I did 
not pay them a certainsum on the spot. The Captain was so indig- 
nant at the impudence of these news.mongers, that she would have 
struck them, if they had not immediately retired into the legislative 
room, they being sure of invitations, at all times, from members who 
wished to use them in their political schemes.” 

This is so much like “ our own folks,” that we are really afraid the 
traveller has confounded his experience in North and South Ameri- 
ca, and made a jumble of the customs in both countries. Here is 
another specimen : 

“The Captain informed me—and it was what I more than sus- 
pected—that during the endless session of the legislature, a multi- 
tude of small laws were passed, which were utterly useless, and never 
enforced. These enactments were probably gone through with, for 
the of consuming the time, and eae | the talking pow. 
ers, of the members when short of business.t And as all power ema. 
nated from the people, the efficer who wished to retain his place, 
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were around me, each bending upon me the comprehensive _ would not presume to enforce supererogatory laws, that were dis. 


| the smaller person shyan 


4 


oe 
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pleasing to the majority.” 

The work from which we have made these extracts is a pleasant 
satire, entitled ““The Amazonian Republic,” and will in a few days be 
published by Samuel Colman. We might make more extracts, but 
must content ourself for the present with the following : 

‘* A delicate person, led forward by one of larger frame and t. 
er self-possession, timidly approached me from the crowd, ied se. 
quested that the Captain would allow me to be examined 4 little 
closer. I advanced to gratify the curiosity of the pair, upon which 
k behind the muscular companion and exhib- 
ited much bashful confusion. The Captain whispered me that this 
was a man, the husband of the Amazon who brought him forward. 
It was with mingled anger and pity that I beheld this woman’s slave, 
with his effeminate dress and girlish actions. My God ! exclaimed I, 
what wonderful social revolution which wrested the power from this 


| nan, to bestow it upon the woman athis side? It was a silly ques. 


_ man was weakly, and the woman’ 


tion that I asked myself, for a second glance showed me that the 
; and, that while one had 


: strong 
_ been delicately nurtured, the other had tumbled on the grass, clim- 


bed trees, and hunted wild animals, expanding her sinews, and exer- 
cising the courage which Nature had freely bestowed. 

‘* When the man had been assured and re-assured by his mistress 
and the Captain, and saw I was not disposed to devour him, he grad- 
ually became gay and talkative, chattering away with all the volu- 
bility and thoughtlessness of a miss in teens: and, judging by that 


_ which was interpreted to me, saying as little worthy of notice or re- 


a tS 


mark,” 





“Vide numerous speeches in Congress for similar language. 

+ The encouragement which republican legislatures hold out to applicants ffor 
pre enactments, intended to regulute matters with which the legislature 
should heve nothing to do, breeds a habit of dependence on government amon 
the people, which is altogether childish. That boy, who, in riding on his sleig 
down State street, in Albany, tore the last button from his pantaloons, in frent, 
and at once ran up to the legislature for relief, was impelled, alone, by the force 
of example. Older people had been buttoned up by the legislature. 


eee 


A Caprrrat Taxe-orr.—We give our readers herewith a hut to 
crack for New Year’s, having positively never seen a better bur- 
lesque upon transcendental English. It is from the Essex (Salem) 
Register, and though local, and “tending wonderfully toward the 
semblance of a puff, will bear reprinting wherever true humor is 
appreciated : 

‘*New Year’s Relationdom is polygastric! Giftdom “ yawns 
abyssmal”! Parentdom inducing Childom deserves abysswise.— 
Retributive it is! But why singledom? Suitosdom, Marriagedom 
to hasten, may plunge Giftdom ; Marriagedom, Suitordom’s reju- 
venescence hoping, tries Giftdem—to read Annuals by, Hymen’s 
torch a light supernal is! But why Singledom? What is hask 
Singledom to flowing Giftdom? Is my ME brotherwise to general 
humanity prolific? Else why this universal Uncledom ?7— 
Uncledem, Singledom, indefeasible else, precipitates, Giftdom into. 
Yet is not Giftdom potent to adact from Singledom my ME. Pa. 
rentdom triumphant, Childom pointing at, sneaps Singledom, as if 
Catnipteaship appertained not to Parentdom and Childom. Exalt 
yourselves, Bremites of Singledom, though universal Uncledom 
forces you Giftdom into. Yet, is there not, by Joun P. Jewarr las 
lished, a book “‘ Tux Younc Osservers” called, Banvarp edited, by 
which Giftdom itself, abyesmal though it be, may be bridged over, 
and Childom by the book be inescated? Parentdom cannot elein 
its aduncity, so interesting it is. ‘‘Go ahead” then, as Dr. Johnson 
in the Hebrides, leaving adunation with Boswell, on entering a rough 
path, said to him, (posnately Crockettward attributed erroneously,) 
Go a-head! provide yourselves, ye Bachelor Uncles, those whose 
brothers or gisters are in Parentdom not only, but ye of Universal 
Uncledom, with Jewett’s “‘ Youne Osservers,” with it Giftdom fill 
up, and Singledom, bristlewise exercised, feet blanket.wrapped, 
well up.tucked, may slumber, and happy sprites from Childom in 
its dreams will shimmer. 


——— 
Massacuuserts LoNncevity.—The Salem Observer states that 
Mrs. Martha Appleton, of Beverly, a sister of the late Hon. Nathan 
Dane, entered on 100th year of her age on Saturday Dec. 18th. She 
was to have had a party of her friends on that day to take tea with 
her, but the inclemency of the weather prevented the meeting. She 
1s remarkably active, and her faculties are good except her hearing. 
Mrs. A. is the only person, belenging to Beverly, that ever reached 
the age of 100 years, since the settlement of that town.—Very many 
have reached 90, 98, and even 99, but none have ever held out to 
100.—Mrs. Mertha Hamilton of Falmouth, has reached her one hun- 
dred and third year. In the town of Franklin six persons recently 
died, the aggregate of whose years was four hundred and twelve. 
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History of tHE Lire or Ricuarp Ca@un-pe-Lioy. By J. P. R. | vance of any American Magazine for ladies, which preceded the esta- 
blishment of the present race of Magazines. 


James. New York: J. & H. L. G. Langley. 

The life of no monarch cculd be more interesting than that of Rich- 
ard, and no living historian could do more justice to its romantic and 
interesting series of events than Mr. James. A writer of historical ro- 
mances, he found in the varied fortunes of Richard a remance furnished 


* to his hand; needing no embellishment of fiction, and no introduction 


of circumstances to fill the picture. Living his literary life among the 
records of the remarkable in history, we have often wondered that he 
did not give us more works of this description. We believe that his 
history of Charlemagne, of Edward the Black Prince, and of Richard, 
will live when his novels are seldom referred to; and the reading pub- 
lic are much indebted to the Langleys for the neat style in which they 
have produced this book. 
<asspaietiaiaieagiaan 
Weatts axpv Worth, or Which Makes the Man? New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

This isa pleasantly told story, simple in its style of narrative, and 
praotical and American in its lessons. The announcement which the 
publishers make that it is the first of a series of American Family 
Tales, adapted more fully to ouy country, its customs and institutions, 
than any works of foreign origin can be, will be hailed with pleasure by 
the whole American public. We have no doubt that the succeeding 
volumes will prove equal to this ; and if no more is done, the immense 
publishing facilities of the Harpers will give them through this channel, 
a moral influence for good which cannot be too highly estimated. It is 
just the work to be bought and read, and to do good into whose hands 
se ever it may fall. To add to its local attaction the scene is laid in 
this State. 

3 et 
Jacquente. By J.P. R.James. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Noticing this work briefly last week, we have little to add to the com- 
mendation then expressed, upon the authority of a friend. Like all of 
James’s novels, it will command, as it deserves, a wide sale. 

——— i 
Tug Gotpex Grove. By Jeremy Taylor, D. D., late Bishop of Down 
and Connor. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This quaint, but devout and valuable work of Bishop Taylor is repub- 
lished in a plain and neat form, and will make a good present for the ho- 
lidays, to many persons to whom such a token is highly acceptable. 

rT 
Norway anpD THE Norweciays, or Feats on the Fiord. By Harriet 

Martineau. New York: D- Appleton & Co. 

This is one of the series of “Tales for the People and their Chil- 
dren,” and the pen of Miss Martineau, will be sure of a large circle of 


readers . 
a 


Setgct Poems by Mrs. Sigourney. Illustrated. Philadelphia: Biddle. 

New York: Wiley & Putnam. 

This is the eighth edition, and public opinion is so well fixed—not as 
to Mre. Sigourney, for that was fixed long ago, but as to this particular 
seleedon—that nothing more than an announcement of the publication 
seems necessary. It is a beautiful volume for presentation. 

——— 

TaLes FROM THE Arabian Nicuts. With Forty Engravings by But- 
ler. New York: J. & H. G. Langley. 

The very thing, Messrs. Langley. The Arabian Nights, in their old 
form, get into children’s hands a little earlier than parents quite desire ; 
but this selection, under the pleasant guise of a relation by a mother to 
her children may be given to the young idea as soon as it learns to connect 
sentences; and a pleasanter volume of stories for young people cannot 


be found. 
— 
Rosin Hoop, and his Merry Forresters. By Stephen Percy. New 

York: L. J. & H. G. Langleys. 

Ornamented with engravings, and told in the pleasant fireside style 
in which all stories should be given, this is a most acceptable present for 
chiidren. 

Tue Lapies’ Companion. 

Snowden. 

This magazine has ever been one of our favorites since its com- 
meacement ; and in a matter of taste itis pleasant to fine one’s self so 


decidedly in the majority as we have been in approval of the Ladies’ 
Companion. In embellishments, but in literary contents particularly, it 


ee 


January, 1842. New York: W. W. 


is on a par with any of its contemporaries; and that is putting it in ad- 
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Littety’s Museum. January, 1842. New York: Carvills, and Cur- 


ry & Co. 
This number is particularly valuable for Macauley’s splendid biogra' 


phy of Warren Hastings, for, purporting to be a review, it is no less than 
a biographical essay, and one of the best we ever read. The other se- 
lections from the foreign magazines ere made in similar good taste 
and the Museum commends itself as worthy as worthily as ever to the 
public approval. 


I 


Tue Sipereat Heavens, and other Subjects connected with Astronomy, 


as illustrative of the Character of the Deity, and an Infinity of 
Worlds. By Thomas Dick, L.L. D. Philadelphia: Edward C. 
Biddle. Wiley & Putnam. 


The purpose and character of the work are well expressed in the 


title and well supported in the pages. We have seen no volume which 
better supports the promises of the author than this, and are well satis- 
fied that so neat an edition asthe one under notice, of a book, by an 
author so deservedly esteemed as Dick, cannot fail of a wide and con- 
tinued sale. 


a 


A System or Naturat Puitosopny, on the Basis of the Book of 


Science, by J. M. Moffatt. With Emendations, &c., by Walter R. 
Johnson, A. M. Philadelphia: Biddle. New York: Wiley & Put- 
nam. 


This comprehensive and truly useful work is already adopted widely as 


a class-book, particularly in Pennsylvania. It deserves also a place in 
the library, being so conveniently arranged as to serve as a reference 
book, and so well and carefully prepared and compiled as to do every 
thing which can be done by a volume of its compass. 


——— 
Jounson’s Morratt’s Cuemistry. Philadelphia: Biddle. New 


York : Wiley & Putnam. 
Another work by the same authors and publishers. Both, we per- 


ceive, have reached their eighth edition, and while we commend the 
matter, we cannot withhold our praise from the neat and substantial style 


in which they are published. 
oe 


GRaHAM’s MAGAZINE. January, 1842. New York: Israel Post. 
The embellishments are superb—the Mezzotint, in particular, one of 
the sweetest things we ever saw. We notice the name of Mrs. Ann S. 


Stephens among the constant contributors. 
—E EE 


Tre Drama.—We are truly gratified to state that the engagement of 
Md’lle Elssler at the Park has terminated, and that she is positively not 
to appear here again, prior to her visit to Havana. So say the play- 
bills, and we hope that for once they will try Bajazet Gag’s experiment 
of speaking the truth. We wish Md’lle Elssler a pleasant passage to 
Cuba, and do hope that she will find it so delightful a country that she 
may conclude to end her days, and spend a long life there ; or, if she do 
not like that, that she may betake herself to the Father Land as soon 
as she has done in Havana. It is time for some voriety in the tune of 
humbug ; and Fanny's speeches run as invariably in one tune, as a hand 
(foot 1) organ, which can only play “ Money must.” 

We are well satisfied that the exhibition of Fanny’s pedals is a defer- 
ence of the good sense of the managers to the resolute determination of 
the public; and it is shrewdly suspected that despite of her crowded 
houses, so hard have been her terms, her engagements have been “ hard 
to take” for the management. A good winter’s business, we fear, has 
been effectually spoiled by the late engagement of Md’lle Elssler: 

Something is, however, in preparation at the Park, which should give 
theatricals a new impulse. Some of the capital old English comedies 
are to be revived, with the attention to costumes, scenery, and properties, 
which aided so much in the success of London Assurance. No man bet- 
ter than Mr. Barry can make all the arrangements correspond with each 
other, and with history; and we anticipate no small gratification to the 
public, and no small audiences for the theatre, when the legitimate com- 
mences. Mr. Abbott, a favorite comedian, we are pleased to observe, 
has been added to the stock company. 

The Olympic keeps up its round of cheerful and agreeable trifles ; and 
draws crowded audiences nightly. The performances at this house defy 
all canons of criticism except such as determine whether a piece is funny 
and striking or not; and the gratification of the public answers the ques- 
tion without any need of an appeal to the newspapers. 
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DOINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


We have nothing to note among things accomplished at Washington, 
during the past week. The most amusing, and at the same time the 
most vexatious matter which has occurred to Members of Congress 
within our recollection, is among the events of the week. It will be re- 
membered that, with commendable business expedition the Members 
of Congress passed, and the President approved of a bill to pay the 
members their mileage, and a portion of their per diem. Upon appli- 
cation at the Treasury, it was discovered that there is not one cent in 
funds to meet the appropriation! It is said that this is the first time 
such an event has occurred, at the end of the year, since she organization 
of the government. Some of the Members of Congres sadly need 
money. It were worth while, probably to be a broker in Washington 
just now. 

Mr. Benton has introduced a bill in the Senate which has been twice 
read, and referred to the Committee on the Jmdiciary, postponing the 
¢peration of the Bankrupt Law to July next, and extending its opera- 
zion to insolvent banks. 

An attempt has been made to postpone the subject, by referrmg Mr. 
Benton's Bill to the Committee on the Judiciary, but the Senate refused 
to order the reference, and the bill still stands on the calendar, to come 
up in the regular order of business. 

Mr. Clay has given notice of his intention to introduce three joint 
resolutions: to restrict the Veto power; to vest the appoiutment 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in Congress; to prohibit the 
appointment to office of members of Congress; and, fourthly, to limit the 
tenure of the Presidency to one term. 


In the House, the discussion upon the question of reference, of mat- 
ters touching the Tariff, still continues as the order of the day, in com- 
mittee of the whole. The debate takes the widest latitude, and will 
certainly not be concluded before New Year’s, or indeed after, without 
the application of the previous question. 

ee 

Fires.—The alarm of fire between 11 and 12 o'clock on Wednesday 
night, proceeded from the second story of the three story brick building, 
No. 198 Chatham street, occupied by Edward B. Hobby, as a hat store. 
The fire was extinguished without much damage. 

Between 9 and 10 o'clock on Wednesday night, a fire broke out in the 
extensive Rope Walk, heading on Smith street, and running parallel and 
between State and Schermerhorn streets, owned by Peter and Abraham 
Schermerhorn, and occupied by Schermerhorn, Banker & Co. The 
walk, together with the store house, a large two story brick building, in 
which there was about fifty tons of hemp and other materials, including 
nine horses and one cow were destroyed. The building and machinery 
were valued at about $35,000, mostly insured. The loss of stock is esti- 
mated at about $15,000, upon which we understand there was no insu- 
rance. It was the work of design. 

ee , 

Great Times in Atpany.—The Albany Common Couucil went to 
Boston per Railroad, on Monday, and returned in the evening with the 
Boston Common Council as their guests. A correspondent of the 
Journal, wrote on Monday night in ecstacy—thus: 


Our city is in “‘ commotion.’’ The Boston Common Council have ar- 


rived. cannon are now ing, and general joy and enthusiasm 
prevail. I am now writing by candles made this day in New Bedford, 
55 miles beyond manufactured on the morning of one day, and 


burning the same evening at the distance of 255 miles from the spot ! 
Verily the days of wonders are not past. The powerful 

Arabian Tales had scarcely more wonderful power attributed them, 
even in the teeming fancies of the marvellous. Indeed, our streets 


the 
cape of our firemen, all form a picture of the wildest and most beautiful 
iption. Well may we rejoice, for we can now challenge the world to 
point to so great and complete an enterprise, as that which places Bos- 
ton within a day’s journey from Buffalo, a distance of five hundred and 


‘© miles. 
We have New Bedford papers of this morning, and none from New- 
York later than Friday last—oh! shame. 
NED O’ THE HILLS. 


—— 
Deatu or Joun VavoHan.—The Philadelphia Gazette announces the 
death of the venerable and excellent John Vaughan, Secretary of the 


_ American Philosephical Society, &c. He expired this day at about one 


o'clock. Mr. Vaughan was nearly ninety years old. He was a native 
of England, but had resided in this country about sixty-five years. He 
was personally and intimately acquainted with most of the great men of 
our revolution—Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Franklin and others— 
and was universally known for his active benevolence, purity of life and 
intelligence. He will be long remembered, and his place in society, we 
fear, will never be supplied. 


RI 
From Firoripa.—More Indian Murders.—The Savannah Republi- 
can of Dec. 25th, says: 


: y the arrival Irst evening of the steamer Beaufort, Capt. Peck, 
frem Pilatka, we learn from our correspondent at Jacksonville, that the 
Indians made their ap e on the moaning of the 20th inst., within 
three miles of Mandarin, near the St. Augustine road, burned a house 
and murdered a whole family, consisting of a Mr. Hartley, wife and 
child. They were destroyed in the flames. Where are the troops? It 
appears Indians can be found somewhat nearer than the Ever, 8. 

e further learn from from Capt. Peck, thata Mr. La Costa was 
also killed. Capt. P. also states, that the Indians burned three houses 
and carried off several negroes, one of whom escaped. It is said that 
the Indians numbered twenty-one, and were supposed to be a part of 
Hallenk Tustennuggee’s trib. 


—i——— 
More Rotrenness.—We know not when to expect to hear the last 
the last of developments of rottenness and corruption, connected with 
the late Bank of the United States. John M. Riddle, one of the persons 
sued by the Bank, as endorser on certain notes and instruments, has 
made affidavit that none of the endorsements on which he is sued, were 
made by him—but that they are all forgeries. These liabilities amount 
to about $60,000, and are alleged to have been committed by Cheyney 
Hickman, while a director of the institution. Mr. Riddle says he knew 
nothing of the existence of the notes until he was sued upon them. If 
there be any other history of a monied inssitution, in which such iniqui- 
ties are revealed, we have never met it. : 


——— 1 
Tue U.S. Banx Presenrment.—All the Judges of the Philadel- 

phia Court of Criminal Sessions have concurred in an opinion 
quashing the Presentment,of Nicholas Biddle, and others, for alleged 
misconduct in relation to the United States Bank. The proceedings 
of the Grand Jury were set aside entirely upon the ground of ille- 
gality and informality, and all the Philadelphia authorities which we 
have seen, concur in the propriety of the decision of the bench. 

——— 


AcKNeowLepGEMENT.—The king of the French has written a let- 
ter to the American People, throngh their President Mr. Tyler, thank- 
ing them in the warmest terms, for the cordial hospitality and re. 
spect with which they received his beloved son, the Prince de Join- 
ville; and to President Tyler he expresses his stncere obligations for 
the distinguished manner in which he received and entertained the 
Prince. 

———— 

© New Mormon Nonsense.—The Warsaw Signal attributes a per- 
formance to Joe Smith, the celebrated Mormon impostor, which 
proves either that he is among the shallowest of knaves, or that his 
followers are among the shallowest of dupes. The story is, that he 
was walking a few evenings since near Nauvoo, with a young 
female disciple (confederate?) when suddenly he darted aside and 
leaped into a cellar, where he presently cried out “ how came I 
here ?” and “ how shall I get out?” The lady with this seized him 
and raised him as though he had been a child. Joe then stated the 
miraculous manner of his being drawn by the power of God into the 
cellar, and to the very spot where laid the stone, which he says has 
the remarkable property of enabling him to translate unknown lan- 
guages, and to discover the place where treasures are hidden. 

Now we shall have a new batch of miracles. Joe has becn un- 
doubtedly stowing away money in bye-places, and will be guided by 
this new “‘ peeping-stone” to their whereabouts. Of course his: 
waning reputation for the marvellous will be restored—that is to say 
if he does not undertake to lay it on foo thick. 

RR 

Eniz Rartroap.—A very full meeting was held at Niblo’son Tues- 
day evening for the purpose ef calling public attention and assis. 
tance to the New York and Erie Railroad. So far as speeches and 
resolutions can do good, the proceedings of this meeting left noth- 
ing to desire. 
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Presents, ETC—What a fall will 
there be, on Monday, in the prices of 
divers presentation articles, now well 
held up. With the cessation of demand, 
the unlucky holders will find their pro- 
perty postponed in value till next 
Christmas, always barring the occa- 
sional request for kept days, marriage 
anniversaries, and the like. But it 
wont answer te put off making pre- 
sents until after New Years, if economy 
could be thereby consulted; and a 
grand rush for elegant trifles, in all 
shapes, literary, eatable, and elegant, is 
therefore experienced “about this 
time.” 

Our friends the booksellers are all 
dcing their Best to supply the market. 
The volumes of the Messrs. Harpers 
adorn all the bookstores in city or 
eountry. The Messrs. Appleton’s have 
thrown out a large quantity of elegant- 
jy got up Devotional and Pictorial 
Works for the season, and their diffe- 
rent series of smaller volumes, stan- 
dard works in miniature, and domestic 
Stories, from a large assortment. To- 
gether with these, the richest works in 
the language, of foreign importation, 
may be found upon their shelves. Red- 
field in Clinton Hall is on hand for 
purchasers. Wiley & Putnam offer an 
attractive display. The Messrs. Car- 
vills are ready for ihe public also—and 
80, in fact, is every body in the trade. 


Our friends, the Langley’s, make a 
truly tempting display in their cata- 
logue of Literary elegances, and at- 
tract the passer by, in spite of himself, 

yy the tasteful holiday displays in their 

indows. Every thing to delight the 
eye may be there seen and purchased. 
Post and Raynor,in the Bowery, Kerr 
& Company, Curry & Co., M. W. Dodd 
in the Brick Church Chapel—all make 
elegant spreads of intellectual fare. 
Robert Carter in Canal street—but, 
really, we cannot afford to reprint the 
Directory. | 

Stuart and Company are, as usual, 
on hand with their confections; and as 
to toys! why solider wares are altoge- 
ther pushed in the back ground, when- 
ever toys can expect to meet purcha- 
sers. The whole city is alive with the 
great business of humoring children of 
all growths with the seasonable memen- 
toes; and we have space only to say in 
conclusion, that any article which the 
reader finds here advertised, he may be 
sure is first-rate. 


All the places of amusement offer at- 


- tractions, for the particulars of which 


we must refer the reader to the bills of 
the day, which stare at us from all the 
torners. A merry New Year's to all of 
you, gentle and simple, old and young 
—and pleasant dreams after the fatigues 
of the holidays. 


Att Arounp My Hat.—All around 
his hat every man carries the natural 
language of hischaracter. The quality 
of his beaver is the unmistakeable stan- 
dard of what he is good for, for a hat 
wegiected may pretty generally be con- 
sidered proof of a head neglected. If 
the contents of the casket are worth 
apy thing the casket itself is generally 


BROTHER JONATHAN ADVERTISING COVER. 


well protected. We Happen to have a 
very neat hat, and siall walk forth in 
its disguise forthwith. There are plen- 
ty more like it, where it came from, if 
any of our slovenly readers feel a like 
disposition for masquerading ; and the 
“where” is at Spencer’s, corner of 
Chamber street and Centre. We un- 
derstand the depot will be kept open 
late on the last evening of 1841, and 
also until ten or eleven o’clock on the 
first morning of 1842; to enable those 
who would look respectable in the eyes 
of the ladies, to put an appropriate co- 
vering upon 





and his confidence increased by the 
hope of prolonging a life valuable to 
his friends and himself. He requests 
me to convey this fact to you, as under 
a Divine Providence he ascribes to your 
valuable Horehound Candy all the me- 
rits of his miraculous restoration to per- 
fect health and soundness of constitu- 
tion. A. REYNOLDS & CO. 


Each envelope is signed J. Pease & 
Son, 45 Division st. ji it* 











































CLINTON HALL BOOK STORE, 


7 The Subscriber has opened a 
store at the corner of Nassau and Beek- 
man sts., Clinton Hall, where he offers 
for sale at the lowest cash prices, an ex- 
tensive assortment of Theological, Clas - 
sical, Miscellaneous and School s. 
Also, Blank Books and Stationery. 

> All new books received as soon as 
published. 

He also publishes the First and Se- 
cond, and has in press the Third Series 
of the “Two Hundred Picteriul Tilus- 
trations of the Bible, and Views in the 
~~ Land.” 

The Tenth Edition of the First Series, 
and the Third Edition of the Second 
Series, now ready. 

Also, just published, a beautiful vo- 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY of tHe 
CANTILE LODGE, No. XLVIL, 

I. O. of @. F. at the Broadway Taber- 
Sg on Friday Fvening, January Mth, 





842. Oration will lume, I16mo., 400 pages, entitled Eastern 
“The dome of thought, P. G. Rev. E. H. CHAPIN, Original | Arte and antiquities. 
The palace of the soul.” Odes. Music by members of the New| Also, a volume, same size, called Bible 
York Sacred Music Sosiety. Quadrupeds, beautifully illustrated. 
Tickets, 25 cents each, for sale at| The are all eminently suitable 


New Year’s Concert.—We learn 
that the Washingtonians repeat, on Sa- 
turday evening, the Concert which gave 
so much gratification on Christmas 
night. Sandy Welch will be there 
again to give “ Ye Jolly Young Whigs 
of Ohio” in the new temperance form ; 
and the other songs, chorusses, et cete- 
ra, which went off so glibly, will wake 
up another audience with the enthu- 
siasm of cold water. Probably Wwe may 
have, here and there a reader who will 
like on Saturday night to bind a little 
ice about his brows; and this is just 
the pleasantest way to doit. Try it, 
and find that Dick Swiveller was not so 
far out, when he sung “ pass the rosy,” 
and deuce a drop of rosy in the cup. 
Man were a poor tool indeed, if he 
could not be cheerful without artificial 
vivacity. 


Hale’s News Room, cor. Wall and Wa- 
ter tts.; Union Office, 130 Fulton street; 
Thompson Nisher’s Jewelry Store, 371 
Pearl st.; John C. Brink's, 68 Hudson 
tu.; Charles Watson’s, 154 Chatham st.; 
W. B. & T. Smith's, 89 Nassae st.; Co- 
nant’s, 280 Grand st.; M.S. Thresher’s, 
Broad st. House ; Tice’s, 9 Bowery ; D. 
H. Plumb’s, 108 Bowery; H. 
Hughes, 84 Catharine st.; S. S. Parker’t, 
158 Greenwich st.; G. Underhill’s, 15 
Greenwich Lane; C. UL. Martin’s, 72 
Eighth Avenue, cor. Mth st; A. L. 
Wood's, 71 Houston st.; Wentworth, 
111 Fulton st. ji 2t 


SUBSCRIBE EARLY!!! 
THE CHEAPEST PERIOEICAL IN 
THE WORLD IS THE LADY’s 
AMARANTH AND PHILADELPHIA 

SEMI-MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


This work contains 624 pages of the 
best literature of the day, for the low 
price of $1,25 per annum. 


ON THE EIGHTH OF JANUARY, 
1842, will be issued, the FIRST NUM- 
BER of the Fifth Volume of this beau- 
tiful and cheap work. EVERYBODY 
who has taken the Amaranth acknow 
ledges it the ehcapest periodical ever 
emanated from the press. Each num- 
ber contains 24 large octavo pages. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES, in the vari- 
ous departments of literature, from the 
pens of the most oo aed literary ladies 
and gentlemen in tha country, will ap 
pear in the Amaranth. 


TAKE NOTICE, That the Amaranth 
is the most readable magazine publish- 
ed, and contains about the same quanti- 
ty of reading that the three dollar ma- 
gazines do. 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS, $1,25, in 
advance. Subscribers always commence 
with the volume. Specimen numbers 
sent when requested. 


INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS.—Per- 
sons forming Clubs, or Associations, 
will receive the Amaranth as follows :— 
five copies for $5,00 ; twelve copies for 
$10,00 ; twenty-five copies for ,00,— 
The money must be received at the of- 
fice before the work is sent. 

AGENTS WANTED for all parts of 
the United States. 

Oo? Post Masters generally act as 
agents. 

Letters directed to the publisher must 
be post paid, or they will not be taken 
out of the post office. 

JOSEPH TORR, 
ji3st* 74 .N. Sixth st., Philadelphia. 


for Gift Books and Holiday Presents, 
Orders for the above works solicited, 
ana etd attended to. 
ol6 tf J, 8. REDFIELD. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


rR. L. & A, STUART, corner of 
Greenwich and Chambers streets, have 
now on hand, and offer for sale at mo- 
derate prices, an extensive variety of 
French Fancy Boxes, made expresély 
for them by one of the best manufactu- 
rers in Paris, consisting of Lid, Sliding, 
Valise, and Basket Boxes, Sacs, Cor 
nets, Cornucopias, &c., of various i. 
terns, filled with sugar plums of r 
own manufacture—together with the 
usual assortment of Candies and Sugar 
Plums of superior quality. 25 Qe’ 


FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 

7 HE who was literally the king of 
kings, whose fame has spread to all 
quarters of the globe, has at last found 
a resting place for his ashes in his be- 
loved France. Who has not heard of 


the 
EMPEROR, 
and his mighty deeds? Who has aot 
also heard of SHERMAN’S LOZEN- 
GES, that have cured so many thou- 
sands of Coughs, Colds, and Consump- 
tion, as well as Asthma, Whooping 
Poe atid all diseases of the Chest, 
Headaches, Worms, Heartburn, aad 
Dyspepsia? The 
TRUMP OF FAME 
has spread their virtues throughout the 
United States and Europe. Millions 
have died from not having proper me- 
dical attention, or inability to take the 
common nauseous potions, that mi 
have been saved by SHERMAN’S L®- 
ZENGES. 
MILLIONS YET UNBORN, 
will find that life may be saved by their 
use, as thousands have already déne— 
They cure sooner than any other medi- 
cine, are pleasanter to the taste, the 
cheapest, most convenient, and recom- 
mended by Physicians, Clergymea, 
Lawyers, and all 
GOOD CITIZENS, 
who wish to benefit the greatest num- 
ber at the least expense. Mr. James W. 
Hale, of the News Room, Wall st.; Dr. 
Zabriskie, 1 Chamber st.; Mr. Rader 
46 Chatham st; Mr. E. G. Stacy, 66 
Wooster st.; are referred to as having 
tested them. 

Sold at_106 Nassau street, and door 
above Ann st.; and by the agenta— 
Sands; Broadway, cor. of Chamber at.; 
459 meester 188 Bowery; 77 East 

; Bleecker st.; 227 Hud- 
son st.; Rushton & ng and 
Redding, 8 State st., Boston. jik 


INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH. PRINTING INK. 
<7 MONS. FRONTIN OF The subscriber, who is a practioad 


Push, seqpeereey informs the citizens | Printer, having for more taan t 
of New York, that he is now organizing | years been engaged in the manufacture 


several classes for the study of the | of Printing Ink, during which time « 
Faench Language, &c.,at his residence, | has been used extensively in many ef 
No. 184 Fulton street, opposite Church, | the largest Printing establishments im 
near Broadway. His system is parti-| the United States, and given general 
cularly adapted to the wants of students | satisfaction. He respectfully scllctts * 
who wish to acquire, in the course of a| continuance of the patronage of his ty- 
few months, the habit of reading, wri- aphical brethren, Having ta 
ing, and speaking French, so as to| built a new and enlarged manufactory, 
tain a conversation and corres-/| on Front street, between Montgom 
pondence with French people. and Governeur streets, East River, he 
Ladies who desire to joina speaking | enabled to supply those who may favor 
class, will do well to enter their names. | him with their custom with as good Ink 
A few young gentlemen can be atten- | as can be procured in the United Stateg, 
ded in classes every other afternoon. of unchangeable color, and on reasom- 
He refers to families of high respec-| able terms. The Ink is well calculated 
tability, and to his pupils. Application} to work on the composition roller, and 
may be made every day fromé till 5 or | all descriptions of presses now in use. 
from 6 to 7 o'clock, P. M. a5 tf 882m GEO. MATHER, 






































I. O. or O. F.—The reader’s atten- 
tion is solicited to the exercises at the 
first anniversary of the Mercantile 
Lodge of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, which will be celebrated 
at the Tabernacle on the evening of 
January fourteenth. All are invited, 
whether Odd Fellows or not; as a 
leading object in these public exercises 
is to give abroad correct impressions 
relative to the purposes and character 
of the charitable associations, under the 
title of Odd Fellows’ Lodges, now so 
very numerous in our country, and in- 
deed in almost all countries. Of one 
thing we are well assured; that what- 
ever the purpose of the auditor be, in 
attending, he can hardly spend an eve- 
ning more profitably than in attendance 
on one of these anniversary perfor- 
mances. 

Buffalo, 20th Dec., 1841. 
Messrs. Peass & Sons— 

Gentlemen :—A singular incident oc- 
curred here a few days since, which I 
consider it my duty to announce to you. 
During the few days of extreme cold 
and snow, the sleighing tempted seve- 
raltoenjoy that amusement. Amongst 
them, an elderly gentleman, who, for 
several years, was supposed to be con- 
suming away with consumption. He 
had purchased from me a few hours 
previous a package of your Candy—on 
his return, he was seized with an immo- 
derate fit of coughing ; his lungs, hi- 
therto restrained, discharged a foul, 
black, and offensive substance ; his 
friends considered he was then beyond 
all hope, he was laid quietly on the bed. 
Slept for three hours soundly, and was 
enabled this day to walk to my store, 
above a mile from his residence, breath- 
ing freely and healthfully. The pain 
and obstruction in his chest removed, 

















